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Steps, was a gate, too high to be easily 
climbed, and too well tethered to be quickly 
opened. When one or the other difficulty, 
however, was overcome, the path lay 
direct to the porch of the cottage, on the 
bench of which lay sometimes a newspaper 
or a tobacco-pipe, and sometimes a ricket- 
ty work-basket, full of undamed stockings, 
according as the master or mistress of the 
cottage had been sitting there to enjoy the 
air. No place could be more retired than 
this porch, for it was nearly surrounded by 
garden and orchard ground, and was 
screened by a thick hedge of elder on the 
side where the gate was placed. 

The master of this abode was John 
Armstrong,^ a hale man of seventy-nine. 
Its mistress was Margaret Blake, his 
housekeeper, a middle-aged woman, hut 
as old-rfashioned in her habits and appear- 
ance as her venerable companion. They 
were both very strange people in the 
eyes of every body who knew them, 
being not only unsociable with strangers. 
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but preserving, as it appeared, an 
perpetual silence towards each 
They never sat in the same room, 
at meal-times. Old Armstrong a 
the porch unless Margaret was busy y 
and she looked out to see that 1 
gardening, before she brought her 
basket out into the sunshine. ] 
reported bynthe only person who h 
opportumty by invitation of wit 
their domestic habits, thaft Armstrong 
read the newspaper at breakfast, m 
dinner-time, and studied the F 
Journal at supper; so that Marga 
not forget her own language was a 
to every body ; especially as it was 
that she had parted with her parrot I 
Armstrong had as great a dislike t 
birds as to dogs and cats. The 
music enough, however, to hret 
silence 'which Margaret's' own voice 
disturbed. The little orchard was 
singing-birds, whose notes were fa 
anter than those of any chaUering 
1* 
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Armstrong played the flute too; and it 
whiled away the time to hear him play airs 
that she was taught to sing when a child 
op her mother's knee. Then there were 
other sounds as agreeable as music — the 
clinking of the chain when her master was 
letting down his bucket into tlie well ; 
*and the creaking of the roller on the 
smooth grass, and the whetting of the 
scythe in the early morning. Now and 
then, too Margaret had to go to the next 
town for groceries and other things which 
were wanted, and then it was necessary 
that she should speak and that people 
should speiak to her ; and this practice^ 
though it came very seldom, was enough to 
prevent her growing dumb. 

She generally went twice a year to the 
town, which was four miles off. By her 
master's desire she kept so large a stock of 
all necessaries by her, that there was no 
occasion to go oftener. He would not 
allow the name of ^necessary' to what- 
ever would not keep so long as six months. 
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As to their food — ^he had the baki 
churning, and the rearing and kil! 
ipwis, done at home, that no ba^ 
market-man need come near bis dv 
His garden supplied his table, exce 
he regularly brought home a joint p 
after morning service on Sundays, th 
having been left for him at the hous< 
acquaintance on the Saturday. He 
times wenl out fishing, and thus vai 
fare quite enough for his own satisi 
for he used to declare to a friend w 
saw occasionally, that he knew nc 
a prince could have better than go 
in the morning, potatoes, artichoke 
and cabbages, with sometimes fisl 
or fowl, for dinner, and a weli-s 
basin of gruel at night. 

He was as easily satisfied as to < 
The same blue coat with its large 
buttons, the same leather breeches, 
stockings, shoe-buckles, and cambr 
had lasted him for many years, for 
wore them on Sundays ; and it ^ 
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enough for Margaret to buy his linen and 
the materials for his laborer's frock nhes 
she purchased her own stuff petticoat ra 
the fall of the year, and laid in her stock of 
winter oil. He would not even- have more 
frequent intercourse with the shoemaker, 
though be wore many shoes. He sent his 
worn shoes to town twice a year, and new 
ones were always ready to be sent back by 
the same messenger. 

When people Hve so retired as Arm- 
strong and his housekeeper, it is always 
supposed that they have some reason for 
dreading intercourse with their neighbors. 
it was heliered, in the present case, that 
Armsirong was a miser, and thai he kept 
a quantity of gold hy him, of which he was 
afraid of any body getting a sight. It was 
Droohesied, many a time, that he and 
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that he would be robbed, if not murdered, 
living in so defenceless a way as bis ap- 
peared lo be. But he was no miser. He 
had been in trade in early life, and had lost 
money through the knavery of his partner. 
He immediately took a disgust to business, 
turned all he had into hard gold, bought this 
lone cottage and two acres of ground, and 
laid by two hundred guineas in a chest 
which he kept under his bed. Not all the 
reasonings of bis friends about the useless- 
ness of cash thus locked up, not all the 
hints that bis life was not safe, not all the 
petitions of his only daughter that her hus- 
band might be allowed the use of the cash 
at a fair rate of interest, could induce him 
to unlock his chest. He declared that he 
would be cozened out of no more money ; 
that he was resolved to leave his child two 
hundred guineas, and would not put it into 
the power even of her husband to lessen the 
sum ; and as for thieves, he knew how to 
fire a pistol as well as any man, and could 
undertake to defend himself and Margaret 
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and the cash-chest against more thieves than 
werelikelyto attack him. Ofcourse, this was 
tftkeu to be avarice ; but he was hy no 
means so careful in his expenditure as he 
migbt have been; he allowed two-iliirdsofhis 
fruit and vegetables to rot lather than sell 
them or let otf any of his land; and what 
was more, he paid a boy for brioging a news- 
paper every morning as far as the foot of 
the steps, where he went to fetch it as soon 
as the lad had turned his back. No miser 
would have done this. A small yearly in- 
come arose from some commercial concern 
which was charged with an annuity to him. 
If any of this remained after the expense 
of repairs, clothing, &c., were defrayed, 
he gave it all away the next Sunday to the 
poor whom he met in his way to the place 
of worship, except a few shillings which he 
put into Margaret's hands to answer any 
sudden occasion. 

One line summer morning, Armstrong 
went to his arbour at the bottom of the gar- 
den to read the newspaper, preferring the 
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Bmell of the honey-suckles to the beat of 
the porch where the sun was shining in. 
He had left Margaret husy within doors, as 
usual at that lime of day ; and was supris- 
ed, when he had done reading and went in 
for bis fishing-tackle, to find her dressed in 
her best, with her mob-cap and heaver, 
such as the Welsh women wear, of the 
shape of a man's hat. She was patUng a 
clean cloth into the basket which hung on 
her arm, and preparing to set out. 

' Why, Peg, is this the first of the 
month?' 

' What has come to you, John Arm 
strong, not to know that?' said Margaret, 
looking alarmed for her master's senses. 
* That with the almanac hanging there, 
and the newspaper in your hand, you shouhl 
not know that it is the first of the month ! " 
'^I're mistaken a day, and I am sorry 
ibr it, for I had set my mind on fishing to- 
day. It is too hot for work, and just the 
day for good luck beside the pool yonder. 
you will hare a cooler day and more fit f(» 
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walking to-morrow, Peg. Suppose you let 
me go fishing to-day ? " 

Margaret stared more than ever. 

'^ Did I ever hear such a thing before ? " 
cried she : ^' I that have never missed the 
first of the month since I kept your houae, 
John Armstrong ! And what will the peo- 
ple in the town think } I shall have them 
up here to see whether we are murdered ; 
for they will say nothing else would keep 
me at home on the first of this month. And 
me to have to tell them that it is all because 
you have a fancy to go a fishing ! And I 
have never been used to be dressed this 
way for nothing ; but it must be as you 
please, John Armstrong.' 

Margaret stopped to take breath ; for she 
had not made so long a speech since she 
was m the town six months before. On 
her master's muttering something about los- 
ing such a season for a good bite, she made 
the exertion, however, to continue. 

* If you must fish to-day, you need not 
keep me at borne. Tou can lode the door 
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and putthekey in yon corner of the porch; 
and then, if I come back first, I shall know 
where to find it. Il was my grandmother 
taught me that way, when she went out, and 
I did not want to be left behind ; for I was 
not fond of being lonesome then. Says she, 
' Stay at home as your grandfather bids you, 
like a good girl : but if you must go out, be 
sure you leave the key in the (hatch,' And 
so I did often and often, till grandfather 
came home one day and found out my trick, 
and then ' 

* Ay, Peg ; somebody will find out our 
trick too ; and if you come back and find 
the chest gone, what will you say then? 
Off with you ! but you will have no fish 
when you come back, that's all.' 

Margaret smiled and shook her head and 
departed. 

Wheo she was out of sight, the old man 
felt restless and uncomfortable. He was 
not accustomed to be crossed and put out 
of his way, and he always accomplished, 
every day, exactly what he plantisd before 
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breakfast. He had never givea up an in- 
tealioD of fishing before. He wandered 
ahout the cottage. The beds were made 
and every thing was left in such order that 
he could see nothing to find fault with) 
which would have been a great relief. He 
sauntered about the garden, and cut off 
some faded flowers, and tied up a few more, 
and wished it was evening, that he might 
water such as looked drooping. He wiped 
his brows and said to himself again that it 
was too hot to work. He got hts telescope, 
and looked seaward ; but a haze hung on 
the horizon, and he could discern no vessels. 
After a yawn, and a sudden thought thjt he 
could not dine for two hours later than 
usual on account of Margaret's absence, he 
began to think of taking her advice and 
going to fish after all. He locked the door, 
put the key into the hiding place in the porch, 
walked round the. cottage to see that the 
windows were fast, tethered the gate doub- 
ly, and marched off with his fishing tackle. 
He tunied to look back two or three 
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times ; but no one was in sight the whole 
length of the little valley. There was no 
sound of horse or carriage on the road be- 
low ; and the stream looked so clear and 
cool as it plashed among the pebbles, that 
he was tempted to hasten on towards the 
pool above, where there was shade and 
abundance of fish. He thought no more 
of the heat now that he had let himself 
have his own way ; and proceeded whist- 
ling at a pace which would have done cred- 
it to a man of half his years. Once more 
he turned — at the top of the hill which was 
-now to hide his dwelling from him — and 
fixing his telescope, saw to his great satisfac- 
tion that all was quiet ; for the poultry were 
picking their food in a way that they would 
not have done if a footstep had been within 
hearing. 

The shadows were lying dark and cool 
4jpon the water ; the trout were unusually 
leady to be caught, and Armstrong had 
time for a comfortable nap after he had 
caught the number he had fixed upon be« 
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fore-hand as good sport. When he awoke, 
he. hastened home that he might arrive be- 
. fore Margaret and surprise her with a dish 
* of trout, while she supposed he had been at 
'home all the morning. From the top of 
the hill he looked again through his tele- 
scope, and saw a sight which made his limbs 
tremble under him. The fowls were scud- 
ding about the yard in terror of a dog which 
was pursuing them ; which dog was called 
off by a man who was making the circuit of 
the house, looking in at the windows and 
trying at the door. Armstrong threw down 
all that he was carrying; put his hands to 
bis mouth and hallooed with all his might. 
But the attempt was absurd. In the still- 
est midnight, no human voice could have 
been heard from such a distance. Arm- 
strong was soon sensible of this, and cursing 
himself for all the follies he had been guil- 
ty of that day, he snatched up his goods 
and rah down the steep path as fast as his 
legs could carry him. He caught a glimpse 
of the man and the dog leisurely descend* 
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'the steps, but when he arrived tbere him- 
setr, all was as vapant as when he depaited. 
As he stood hesitating Wlietlier to follow the' 
enemy or go home aud see what mischief 
vras done. Margaret appeared below. 
While she toiled up the steps, her master 
reproached her bitterly wittr her morning's 
advice, and said that if bis money was gone, 
be should lay the loss to her charge. In 
the midst of her terrors, Margaret could not 
help observing that it was rather hard to 
have one's advice laughed at, and then be 
Uanaed for the consequences of following 
h. She thought her master should either 
not have laughed at her, or not have 
changed his mind ; and then she should not 
have wasted her money in buying fitm fish 
that he did not want. Armstrong was duly 
ushamed when he saw bow his housekeep- 
er had tried to console him for being left at 
home by bringing a dainty for his dinner, 
He helped her to open the gale, her 
trembling hands being unable to untwist the 
rope, and carried her heary basket into the 

a* 
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porch. The key was safe in its hiding- 
place, as was the precious chest ; and all 
within doors was in perfect order. No 
fowls were missing ; no flower-beds were 
trampled ; but it was certain that the news* 
paper had been moved from one bench to 
the other of the arbor. . 

* How you flurry yourself for nothing !' 
said the housekeeper. ^ I dare say it was 
nobody but Mr. Hollins come to play the 
flute with you.' 

^ He always comes in the evenipg; and 
besides he has no dog.' 

' He is a likely man to read the news- 
paper, however, and I do not know any- 
body else that would sit here and wait for 
you, as some one seems to have done. Sup- 
pose it was your son-in-law come to ask 
for the money again ?' 

' He would not have gone away without 
his errand/ answered the old man with a 
sour smile : ^ and besides> you would have 
met him.' 

^ That puts me in mind, John Armstrong, 
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I ccrtaioly sa»r a gentleman in the wood 
just down below, and I remember he whis- 
tled to his dog that was rustling among the 
busbes. A smart, pleasant looking gentle- 
man he was too ; and when I turned to re- 
mark him again, he seemed to be watching 
where I was going.' 

' A gentleman ! Well, he is the first that 
ever came here to see me, except Hollins. 
But -now. Peg, what do you mean by a 
gendeman?' 

' A gentleman ? Why, you always know 
9 gentleman, do not you ? A gentleman 
looks like a man — like a person — like a 
gentleman.' 

' No doubt,' said Armstrong, laughing. 
' But tell me now, would you call me a 
gentleman .'' 

' Why, in as far as you are beholden to 
no one for your living ' 

' No, no, I do not mean that. Look at 
me and say if 1 look like a gentleman.' 

Margaret hesitated while she said that she 
did not think any geotlemaa commonly 
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wore itocks of that son ; but that on Sun- 
days, when she hrushed liis coat before be 
went to the town, she always thought he 
looked very genteel : but that tills gentle- 
man was dressed rather differently. 

' Differently enough, I dare say,' said 
Armstrong. ' I am sure I hope my best 
suit will last my time ; for there is not a 
shop within twenty miles that would furnish 
me with such a waistcoat-piece as I should 
choose to wear ; and I like to button my 
coat with buttons that one can lake hold of, 
instead of such farthing-pieces as your Bir^ 
mtngbam folks make now.' 

' It is a pity,' said Margaret, as she mov- 
' ed towards the cottage, ' that the gentleman 
did not stay to take a bit of fish ;, for w© 
have more than we can eat while it is good,' 

For a month afterwards, Margaret's pre- 
vailing idea was a superfluity offish. She 
bad great pleasure in making an acceptable 
present ; but ^he could not bear to throw 
away money. 

So much breath had been spent this day, 
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that the inhabitants of the cottage felt quite 
weary before night, and scarcely opened 
their lips for many days, during which there 
was no further alarm. 

One morning early, however, the sound 
of wheels was heard in the road below, — a 
rare sound ; for though Ihe road was good 
and had foraierly been much frequented 
wh^i there were iron-works a few miles 
further on, it was now seldom used but 
by a solitary traveller. The astonishment 
of Armstrong and his housekeeper was 
great to observe that cans laden wilh 
materials for building, and attended by a 
number of workmen, were passing by, and 
presently stopped at a level place at the 
foot of a hill full in sight of Armstrong's 
dwelling. He now, for the first time, 
perceived that the grouud was marked out 
by stakes driven in ai certain distances. 
Armstrong brought his basin of milk out of 
doors that he might watch what was doing ; 
and the whole day was one of idleness and 
lamentation ; for it was very evident, from 
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the way that the laborers set to business, 
that an iron-work was about to be establish- 
ed where the wrM heath aod green woods 
had flourished till now. 

The next day made all clear. As the 
old man was drawing water for his plants 
at. sunset, two gentlemen approached the 
gate. As one of them was Mr Hollin^ 
Armstrong advanced lo welcome tliem. 

'I -have not brought my flute,' said Mt 
Hollins, 'for I am come on quite a new 
errand this evening — to introduce to you 
a future neighbor, Mr. Wallace, who wishes 
for the pleasure of your afiquainiance.' 

Mr. Wallace, the same whom Margaret 
had seen in the wood, explained that he 
was a partner in the new iron-work, and that 
as his business would lead him to be every 
day within a stone's cast of Armstrong's, 
dwelling, though he was at present inhab- 
iting a house a Utile way off, he wished to 
be on a neighborly footing at once, and 
had therefore called the week before, and 
was sorry to 6nd the house shut up. 
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' I did not "believe him at first,' si 
Hollins, * when he told me that he n 
newspaper for an hour in your arboi 
iiope of somebody appearing. I 
knew you and Mrs. Blake both ab 
once. How happened it .^' 

When the stor)^ was told, Mr. ^ 
praised the garden and the situation 
dwelling to the heart's content of the 
who was always made eloquent 
allusions to his lingular mode of life 

* Sir,' said he, * this plot of groi 
produced to me something more ^ 
than ever grew out of a garden i 
has given me health, sir. My owi 
have dug and planted and gather 
see the fruits of my labor ! Here 
seventy-nine, as strong as at fort 
a grain of any drug have I swallow 
I carne here ; not a night's rest 
lost ; not a want have I felt ; for 
myself on having few wants wl 
own hands cannot satisfy. I find 
with other men^s ways while they 1 
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mioe. Let ibem choke one another up in 
towns if they choose, and stalie their mon- 
ey and lose their peace io trade. I did so 
once, and therefore I do not wonder that 
otiiers try (he experimeat : but I soon had 
enodgh of it. I am thankful that I found a 
resting-place so early as I did.' 

' You ■ are very right, sir,' replied Mr. 
Wallace, ' to judge for yourself only j for 
while men have different tempers and are 
placed in difierent circumstances, they can- 
not all find happiness in the same way. 
Even supposing every man possessed of 
the means of purchasing such an abode as 
this, your way of life would not suit persons 
of social dispositions, or those who wish to 
rise in the world, or those who have families 
to educate and provide for. I am glad to 
see you enjoy life; and I am glad that 
you allow others to enjoy i^ in a different 
way.' 

* As long as they let me alone, I said, 
sir. I own I cannot look with any pleasure 
OQ what you are domg below ; and I never 
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shall ar. It is very hard that we tenants 
of the wilderness cannot be left in peace, 
The biids will be driven from yonder wood, 
ihe fishes will be poisoned in the streams, 
and where my eye bas rested with pleasure 
on the purple heath, 1 shall see brick walls 
and a column of smoke. I call this very 
hard j and though I mean no ofieuce to 
you, sir, personally, I must say I wish 
you bad carried your schemes any where ~ 
else.' 

' I am sorry our undertaking is so offen- 
sive to you,' said Mr. Wallace : ' hut I 
trust, when you see some hundreds of hu- 
man beings thriving, where there are now 
only woodcocks and trout, you will be re- 
conciled to the change,' 

' Never, sir, never. Let your gangs of 
laborers go where there is no heauly to he 
spoiled and no peaceable inhabitants to be 
injured. There is space enough in the 
wide world where ibey will be wel- 
come.' 

Mr. Hollins touched the aim of the straa- 
3 
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ger, as a hint to vex the old man do further by 
opposition. Mr. Wallace therefore cbaDg- 
ed the course of cdnversatiou, and soon 
won the regard of his host hy admiring his 
flowers aad shrubs, and remarking on the 
fine promise of fruit, all which he could dp 
with perfect sincerity. When he went a- 
way, Armstrong invited him lo come when - 
ever he liked, if — and here he sighed— he 
should remain in the neighborhood. 

' What do you think of my old friend ?' 
asked Mr. Hollins, as he descended die hill 
with his companion. 

' It gives one pleasure to see so fine an 
old man, and there are few who enjoy 
life so much at his age ; but it would not do 
to have many fall in love with his way of 

' O no,' replied Mr. Hollins : ' it is very 
well for one here and there who can affiird 
it to indulge his own fancy as to bis mode 
of life ; hut I do not know what the world 
would come to if our young men did no 
more for society than Armstrong. He takes 
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up more room^ to much kss purpo 
could be afforded to people in gene 
really grudge the quaniity of food I 
ting in his garden every year ; and 1 5 
if he was aware how many thousand 
want of it, he would give up his pei 
quiet for the sake of sharing it 
them.' 

' It would also be a great misfo) 
any but so old a man to be cut off 
the advantages of society. The 
would be ignorant and the aged pre 
in s\i6h a state.' 

' He is prejudiced,' said Mr. Holl 
you perceive. But we must make al 
for him.' 

' I can do more than make allc 
replied his friend. * I sincerely 

the activity and cheer Ail ness whic! 

» 

unlike the temper we often meet 
so advanced an age. But while we 
for your friend's prejudices by the 
stances of his life, it is no less true t 
are not living in the right way wh 
themselves alone.' 
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CHAPTER n. 

BUST SEED-TIMES HAKE BICH BART£ST9. 

Under the active management of Mr. 
Wallace, itie establisliment of the iron-work 
proceeded rRpiilly. It was set on foot on 
rather a small scale at first, there being but 
one furnace erected. There was a house 
built for Mr. Wallace, and a great many 
dwellings for the laborers, so tliat the place 
presently bore (be appearance of a village. 
It was reported that Mr. Wallace would be 
married before long, and bring his lady to 
his new house ; and it was observed that if 
any of the other partners should come to 
reside, the place would be a thriving and 
pleasant one to live in. Though old Arm- 
strong groaned at the mention of every new 
inhabitant, every body else thought it would 
he an advantage to have as many peo[fle 
settled there as could be provided with em- 
ploy meat 



I • 
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There were several partners in this con- 
cerD,. though their names did not all ap- 
pear in the firm. Mr. Leslie, the richest 
of them, lived in London, and was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. He advanced a great 
deal of money to carry on the works, but 
took no trouble in the business, besides 
signing his name to papers sometimes, and 
receiving his large profits when the accounts 
were made up. Mr. Cole was also rich. 
He held about one*third of the whole con- 
cern, and was far more interested in the 
proceedings than Mr. Leslie. ^ He came 
now and then to see what was doing, found 
feult with every thing, contradicted Mr. 
Wallace's orders, and when he had done all 
he could to put every body out, went awaiy, 
promising to repeat his visit by and by, and 
if be was better satisfied, to send his son to 
learn business and qualify himself to take a 
share in time. Mr. Bernard, the third 
partner, had sons whom he wished to be in- 
structed in the management of an iron- work, 
and he resolved to settle himself and his 
3* 
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whole iaiaiiy on the spot, and to be an act- 
ing partner. Mr. Wallace was very glad 
of this } for he was young and had not had 
much esperieoce of business, and felt the 
responsibility of his present »tuation very 
great. He bad a high opinion of Mr. Ber- 
nard in every way, and hoped that if his 
own zeal and industry were supported by 
the talent and experience of bis partner, ths 
coDcem would prosper. He was sorry that 
gome time must elapse before the Bernard 
family could come ; but this adbrded the 
better opportunity forgetting every ihmg in- 
to order before their arrival. 

Mr. Wallace was possessed of less prop- 
erty than any of his partners ; but he held 
a good share of the concern in considera- 
tion of his devoung his whole time and ex- 
ertions to business. His great-grandfather 
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whether he should lay by the sui 
set his young people forward in tt 
way of life with himself, or whe 
should give it them in the shape of 
education as he could procure fo 
He was too sensible a nian to think a 
ing money in indulgences for bin 
them, for no better reason than thaJ 
it by^ him. He chose the wise i 
put out at interest a sum sufficient 1 
him against want in case of jsickues 
age, and employed the rest in gi 
children a good plain educatioawbi 
them for a somewt^at higher od 
than his own. His eldest son y 
apprentice and then shopman to 
draper, and was at last made a 
and left a little capital to his son, 
Wallace's father who stocked a i 
rose in the world so as to be able 
his son a few thousand pounds, \ 
embarked, as .we have seen^ in an i 
which promised large profits. 
Mr. Wallace never forgot how 
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fortune had come to him. He was ac- 
customed to say to his friend Mr. Bernard, 
that it arose out of labor and grew by 
means of saving ; and that if it was hence- 
forth to increase, it must be in the same 
way ; so he was not sparing of his labor, 
and was careful to spend less than bis in- 
come that his capital ipigbt grow. 

When be came toesiablish the iron-work, 
he did not bring all his own capital or that 
of his partners in the form of money. 
Their capital was divided into tl»ee parts 
— the implements of labor, ihe materials on 
which labor was to be employed, and ibe 
subsistence of the laborers j or — -which is 
the same thing — the money which would 
enable the laborers to purchase their sub- 
sistence. In the first division were com- 
prehended the blast furnace, the refineries, 
the forge, and mill, with all their machinery, 
and the tools of the laborers. All these might 
be termed instruments of labor. In the se- 
cond division were reckoned the iron ore, the 
coal and limestone, which were purchased 
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With the estate. In the third diyisk 
included the wages of the work- 
This division of the capital would b 
mained unaltered whether the peo] 
been paid for their labor in bread and 
and habitations, or in wages which 
them to purchase these necessaries, 
merely as a matter of convenience 
parties, that the wstges were paid in 
and indeed, in some cases, the men 
red having a cbttage and less wi 
more wages and no dwelling, i 
this matter was settled, Mr. Wal 
ways considered that his capital con 
three parts, — implements of labor, 
terials on which labor is employed, 
subsistence of laborers. Capital n 
in one only of these forms,. or in 
as we have seen, in three ; but it 
exist in any form which does not fa 
one of these divisions^ 

It gave Mr. Wallace great pleasi 
round the works and see how the 
ment of this capital affi)rded subsi 
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nearly three hundred people, and to re- 
member that the productions of their labor 
would promote the comfort and convenience 
of many hundreds or thousands more in the 
distant places to which llie iron of this dis- 
trict was carried. He made this remark 
one day to his friend Mr. Hollins, when he 
was taking him round tHe workis and point- 
ing out what progress bad been made since 
bis last visit. ' It indeed is rather better em- 
ployed than if it were locked up in a chest,* 
said Mr. Hollins. ' I wish we could persuade 
our old friend on the hill to invest his two 
hundred guineas in your concern. His 
daughter would be very glad of the pro- 
ceeds ; you would be glad of the increase 
of capital ; more iron would be prepared 
for the use of society, and more laborer^ 
provided for here. 

' Two hundred guineas would certainly go 
some little way towards procuring all these 
advantages, and the least of them would 
be preferable to letting the guineas lie by 
as useless as so many pebbles. \ot one 
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of all the owners of capital round us would 
be guilty of such a waste of tbe resources 
by which society must live.' 

' And, pray, how many capitalists do you 
reckon besides yourself? ' said a voice 
nedr. 

The gentlemeii turned and saw a straagfl ' 
looking figure standing just behind them, 
whom Mr. Wallace remembered to have 
seen repeatedly, within a few days. He 
was a strong, hearty-looking man of about 
thirty, with a cheerful countenance, but a 
most destitute appearance. His clothes 
hung in tatters about bim ; be had neither 
bat, shoes, nor stockings. He had lingered 
about ihe place for s6me time ; now seating 
himself on the hills near and watching the 
laborer? for hours, and then coming down 
to talk with them tiB sent away by the 
overlooker. 

' Pray who may you be, friend ? ' asked 
Mr. Wallace. 

' If it suits you to call me Paul, that aanie 
will do as well as another,' said the maii> 
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* And if you want to know my profession, I 
will tell you that I am just about making my 
choice ; and if you further inquire what is 
my business here, I ans^yer that I have 
come to suit myself.' 

' Indeed ! you seem to make very sure 
of suiting me,' 'said Mr. Wallace. * But I 
would have you know we allow no idlers on 
our premises.' 

^ Show me the hardest laborer in your 
works, and I will engage to do more than 
he.' 

* In whicb department ? ' 

* Why, it would be bad policy to own 
oneself ignorant of all ; sol came down this 
morning to find put which sort of labor is 
best paid ; and to that I will swear myself 
equal. But I think I must begin humbly ; 

4,' 

SO, suppose I take a pick and work at the 
tunnel ? 1 will tell you to-morrow how my 
new way of life suits me. So good morn- 
ing.' 

* Stop, sir. Let us bear a little of your 
old way of life, if you please. I should like 
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to know whefe you picked up so n 
surance. I thought you were a be{ 
not a laborer. There is no difScuIt 
ting employment in this neighborh 
the lowest wages that ever wer 
would find you better clothing than 
have on.' 

* Very true,' said Paul. You i 
in every particular. I have been 
far as the labor of the hands is oo 
for nearly six months ; but I hav 
time been busy observing and refl( 
which occupation my neighbors h 
kind enough to indulge me by g 
food as often as I said I was hungr 

* And pray what were you sh 
ago?' 

' That I will leave untold, that 
have the amusement of guessing 
that I speak so little like either a 
a laborer. All that you are conce 
is, what I am now. I am a mt 
strong pair of arms to work, and 
mind to persevere.' 
4 
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' I am afraid that you aie loo proud a 
gendeman to work under die eye of th» 
oveiiooker, which you must do if you work 
for me at all.' 

'What matters it to me where the ovei' 
looker stands, as loug as be doe> not hin- 
der my work i None but knaves fear being 
watched, and I am an honest man.' 

'_ If your account of yourself be trae, h is 
a pity you should be a beggar. I will call 
the overlooker and bid him set you to work.' 

' First answer me, unless yoti have any 
objeclioD, the question with which I intro- 
duced myself to you. Remember huw ma< 
ny of your inquiries I have answered, and be 
pleased to observe that ihe tunnel-workmen 
are going to dinner, so that I have neariy an 
hour before me, which might hang heavy, 
as I have no dinner to eat.' 

The gentlemen were so much amused at 
Ihe oddity of this man, that they did not 
walk away, as many would have done after 
such a speech. Paul's manner, though free 
was not disrespectful, and bis language test!- 
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^ed that he must have held a super: 
atioD to that in which he now appea 

* Am I to refer your hint about a 
said Mr. Wallace, laughing, 'to } 
trade, or your new one ? Are yoa 
your dinner, or do you wish for it a 
in advance?' 

' Neither the one nor the other, 
used to wait for my dinner till se 
fashion's sake: and now I can ^ 
six for honesty's siake. By that 
hope tojiave earned my meat ; ai 
the moment you promised me work 
up begging* I shall beg no more.' 

Mr. Wallace thought, however, 
not be fair play to let Paul begin ii 
hungiy. He called to Briggs, or 
cokers, and asked if he had mor< 
in his basket than he wanted. He 

*Well, then, give this man some, 
will pay you to-night, and if he do 
will.' 

' And now,' said Paul, after ap 
for eating in the gentlemen's } 
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* will you tell me who are capitalists here 
besides yourself? ' 

' Every man about the works might be 
so, except perhaps yourself, Paul j aud you 
may be a capitalist six hours hence.' 

' That depends upon what we mean by the 
word,' said Paul, smiling. ' Do you mean 
by capital, something produced with a view 
to funher production, or any production 
which may be exchanged for some other 
production ? There is a vast difference 
between the two.' 

' A great difference, indeed,' observed Mr 
Hollius. ' Parry, the overlooker, is a capital- 
ist, for be has saved money enough to build 
yonder cottage, which he lets at a rent of 
five pounds a year; but is Briggs, the 
coker, a capitalist ? He has property, I 
know ; a bed, a table, and a few chairs, 
and other articles of furniture ; but as these 
are not instrumental to furtlier production, 
can they be called capital?' 

' hi a certain sense they might,' said Mr. 
Wallace ; * for they might be turned into 
money, which could be employed produc- 
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lively. Furniture is one way of ii 
capital, though not a profitable oi 
when I spoke of all our people beii 
talists, I meant that all earned more 
is absolutely necessary for them to 
which is, I believe, the case, in the 
prosperous state of our trade. £v( 
does, I believe, possess more than 
the hour, always excepting Paul : 
possession, whether it be a shillinj 
pounds, is capital at the time it is r 
whether it be afterwards invested i 
ture, which might be sold again, or 
at interest, or made productive in ai 
way.' 

^But if that only is. capital \ 
produced with a view to furth 
duction,' said Mr. HoUins, ' I hof 
are a good many among your thi 
dred laborers who are capitalists 
sense.' 

* Several,' said Mr. Wallace ; ' ai 
reckon benefactors to society : but i 
also many who, having a roof o 
4* 
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heads Bod sometbing to corer tbeni, are 
satisfied, and spend all their earnings as fast 
as they get them in a way which brings no 
return. Such men become, sooner or 
later, a burden to the communily.' 

A deep sigh from Paul made tbe gentle- 
man look at him, and they were struck with 
the melancholy expression of his counte- 
nance. When he saw that be was observed, 
be roused himself and put in bis word 
again. 

' I have heard people say you may see 
plants grow in a thunder'Shower, and that 
the sun sees a baby grow in a summer's 
day ; but neither is so easy to he seen as 
the growth of capital. I should like to be 
by at the opening of a new iron-work, — 
not with all the helps that we have about 
us here, — but where people had only their 
wits and their hands to depend upon. That 
would be the place to watch capital from its 
birib, through all tbe stages of its nur»ng, 
till it was full grown like yours.' 

' Iict us hear your notion of the process, 
Paul.' 
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* I suppose it might occur to a 
man, finding a lump of the mineral Tn< 
a very hot fire and hardened again, 
would make better tools than woo( 
would heat his lump, and beat it witl 
while it was hot, and bend it and n 
and sharpen it in a rude way, till h( 
be sd much better off for tools tl 
neighbors, that they would try to g( 
like his. If they could not find an 
ironstone, he would use his tools tc 
pick it out of the earth for them.' 

' Then, Paul, his tools would be 
ital.' . 

* Certainly : his tools would be 
arising from labor, and tending to 
production. His neighbors would ] 
well in such produce as they coul 
for furnishing them with iron, and tl 
would all set about making tools, 
would soon find that they could get 
er and better by dividing theur lab 
so one would keep up the fire, and 
would see that the ore flowed into i 
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as it ahould do : and another would beat it 
while soft, and another would notch it into 
a saw, and another sLQq)eD it into an axe.' 

' Very well, .then. As ihere must be 
labor before capital, there must be capital 
before division of labor.' 

' To be sure. There would be nothing 
for them to divide their labor upon if they 
had not the ironstone, which ts their capital 
as much as the man's first tool is his. — The 
more tools they make, the more ore they 
can procure.' 

' So the division of labor assists the in- 
crease of capital.' 

' There is the beauty of it,' replied 
Paul. ' They play into one another^ 
hands. Labor makes capital ; capital urges 
to a division of labor ; and a division of la* 
bor makes capital grow. When the people 
we are talking of are all supplied with tools, 
(which have gone on improving all this 
time in the quality of the metal as well as 
the make of the implements,) they begin 
to traff'' with the next district, bartering 
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their manufacture for whatever prodi 
they may agree to take in exchange 
their manufacture improves, they gei 
wealth ; and then again, as they get 
wealth, their manufacture improves 
find new devices for shortening their 
they make machines which do thei 
better than their own hands could dc 
an iron work becomes what we see i 
— a busy scene where man directs 
gines wbose labor he once perf( 
where earth and air and fire and ws 
used for his purpose as his will direct 
a hundred dwellings are filled with 
where, for want of capital, men one 
ped themselves in skins to sleep < 
ground, and cut up their food with : 
So, now that I have given you the 
history of capital as 1 read it, I w 
y6u good morning, and go to my w 
' Paul, you astonish me,' said M 
iace. * How is it that one who 
stands so well the history of weahh 
be 80 destitute ? ' 
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' Do not you know,' said Paul, turumg 
once more as he nas departing, — ' do not 
you know that the bare-headed pauper un- 
derstands well what is meant by a kingly 
crown r' Do you not suppose that the hun- 
gry children who stand round a fruiter's door 
see that a pine-apple is not a turnip ? Then 
why should not I, clothed in rags, be able 
to speak of wealth ? I told you my head 
had not been as idle as my hands. On 
yonder crag I have sat for weeks, watching 
the busy crowd below, as the stray-sheep 
marks from a distance how the flock broi7- 
zes by day and is penned in the fold nt 
night. The stray sheep may come hack 
experienced in pasturage, and not the 
worse for its fleece being torn by briars ; 
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hastened to the tuaoel where he was ap- 
pointed to work, leaviag his companioas to 
express to one aoother their curiosity end 
surprise. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE BARM OP A WHIH. 

The report that Mr. Wallace was going 
to be married was true. He disappeared 
in' course of time; and when his agent said 
he was gone to London on business and 
would soon be back, every body guessed 
that he would not return alone. It was ob- 
served that the bouse appeared to be very 
elegantly furnished, and the garden laid out 
as if for a lady's pleasure : and the curricle 
and pair of ponies which took their place 
in the coach-house and stable were luxuries 
which Mr. Wallace would not have procur- 
ed for himself. 
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A tnurmiir of surprise and pleasure ran 
tbrougb tile place one Sunday morning when 
ibis curricle was seen standing at Mr. Wal- 
lace's door. Nobody knew that be was at 
bome except the agent, wbo was now remem- 
bered to bave been particularly strict the 
previous ni^ht about having the whole estab- 
lishment in good order. Before many ga- 
zers could gather round the carriage, Mr. 
Wallace appeared with a lady on bis arm. 
She looked young and -elegant, to judge by 
her figure ; hut sbe was closely veiled, and 
never once looked up or made any acknowl- 
edgment of the hows of the men wbo 
stood hat in band, or of the curtseys of the 
women. Mr. Wallace spoke to two or 
three who stood nearest, and nodded and 
smiled at the others, and then drove oS*, 
fearing tliat they should he late for church. 

When a turn in the road bad hid from 
them all traces of human habitation, the 
lady threw back her veil and began to look 
about her, and to admire the charms of bill, 
dale, and wood, which her busbaod pointed 
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out to her. She had inuch taste foi 
beauties of this kind ; and to this ] 
band . trusted fot the removal of 
prejudices which gave him great < 
She was very amiable when among 
of her own rank of life ; but, fron 
associated solely with such, she f 
ward and uncomfortable when obligei 
communication with any others. T 
in her neighborhood who saw her b 
ly dressed and surrounded with I 
while she never bestowed a word c 
on them, supposed her to be ver 
and did not love her the more f( 
money she gave away in charity ; 
was not proud, — only shy. T 
husband knew ; and as he liked to 
a good understanding with eve 
about him, and was familiar with 
of his neighbors, whether high or 
trusted to bring her round to hal 
tercourse with all in turn, and t 
her from an awkwardness which mus 
distressing to herself than to any b 
5 
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While she was standing up in the carriage, 
poioting out with eagerness the beauty of 
the situation -of the town, her husband 
checked the horses, and' held out his hand 
to somebody, whom they had overtaken on 
the road. Mrs. Wallace instand}' sat down, 
and drew her veil round her face, and put 
but little grace into her manner when her 
husband introduced his frieod and neighbor, 
Mr. Armstrong, to whom he had promised 
on her behalf that stie should pay a visit to 
his cottage some day. Mr. Armstrong re- 
placed his hat when aware of the coldness 
of the lady's behavior, and after one or two 
civil inquiries about her journey, begged he 
might not detain her, and returned to the 
pathway. She was considerably surprised 
to learn that she should see blm again, 
presently at church, as he sat In the same 
pew. There was a corner in this pew 
which bad been his own for some years ; 
and It was not the intention of Mr. Wallace, 
or the desire of his lady when she beard 
the circumstuices, that be should be put 
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out of his accustomed place for the sake of 
a new comer. 

The new comer scarcely knew, howev- 
er, what to think or do when Armstrong took 
his seat beside her after the service had be- 
gun. The clatter of his hob-nailed shoes 
as he entered, the ease with which he flung 
down his hat, and theii stood a minute to 
smooth his hair and look round upon the 
congregation before he composed himself ia 
his snug corner, were all strange to her : 
but she was most startled hy the strength 
with which he put forth his tremulous 
voice in the psalm. He was heard far 
above all the other singers, which would 
have been very well if he had been 
thirty years younger, for he understood 
music and had a good ear ; but consider- . 
ing that his voice was cracked and qua- 
vering with age, it was desirable thai he 
should now moderate its power. When 
ihe psalm was over, Mrs. Wallace drew a 
long breath, and hoped that she should grow 
accustomed to this sort of music in time. 
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' I Wish somebody would give Mr, Arm- 
strong a hint not to sing so loud,' said she, 
when again in the curricle, after having 
undergone some bridal introductions. 

'It does not disturb those who are 
used to it, as I am afi*aid it did you to-day. 
I should have prepared you for it^ but I 
forgot to mention it. When you bear him 
play the flute you will pardon his sing- 
ing.' . 

' What -a wonderful thing for a roan 
of eighty to have breath to play the 
flute r 

* Every thing belonging to him is ex- 
traordinary, as you will see when we pay 
him a visit, which we will do to-mor- 
row.' 

' Why not this evening ? The soon- 
er it is over the better, if we must go.' 

' He will not be at home till dark this 
evening ; and besides, I want you to visit 
him and bis housekeeper in the midst of 
their week-day busmess. You can form 
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DO idea of his usual appearance from seeing 
him in bis Sunday trim.' 

'I cannot tell what to expect, then, foe 
I am sure be is hkfe nobody else to day. 
But what 3 pleasant countenance he lias, 
when one has presence of mind to observe 
it!' 

' I hoped you would think so.' 

' But where will he be this after- 
ooon? ' 

' Worshipping God after bis owd fashion, 
as he says. In the morning be pays his 
devotions after the manner of society ,t— the 
last social custom he has retained. In ibe 
aftecDOon, when the weather is fine, be 
climbs yonder peak, with a microscope 
ill his pocket, and his telescope in 
his hand, and there he by turns examines 
the heaths and mosses under foot, and looks 
out for fleets on the far horizon, repeatmg at 
ioter?aIs, with the lull power of his voice, 
the hundred and fourth — his iarorite 
psakn.' 

' That is beautiful ! ' cried Mrs. Wallace. 
6» 
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' O let US go 10 morrow. Let us go very 
often, if he will let us.' 

On the next eveaing, accordingly, they 
went. Armstrong w^s employed in his 
garden, looking less like the otvoer of 90 
beautilul a spot of grotind than the hum- 
blest of laborers. His bat was brown and 
unshapely, and his frock earth-stained. He 
stretched out his hard hand to the lady 
nhen she appeared, and bade her welcome. 
Tbe housekeeper did not show herself, as 
her maxim was, that it was time enough to 
come when she was called. 

As Mrs. Wallace was not ti^^d, and aa 
she perceived tliat (he old man was happier 
in his garden than any where else, she pro- 
posed that he should show her on what 
plan he arranged and tilled it. It proved 
very unlike any gai'den she had ever seen, 
having all the beauty of wildoess, but 
poorly cultivated and laid out in a wasteful 
manner. It consisted of three distinct por- 
tions, — one, half-orchard, half- shrubbery, 
where lilacs grew luxuriantly out of the 
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turf, and fruit-trees bordered the green 
walks ; another, half potato field, half kitch- 
en-plot ; and a third, which might have 
been a lady's pleasure-garden. This part 
was better taken care of than the rest, and 
was the old man's pride. It sloped towards 
the south, and was hedged in so securely 
that none could overlook, it, and it was no 
easy matter to find its entrance. A well, 
in the midst of a plot of turf, was as pictur- 
esque an object as could have been placed 
in the nook near the entrance. Strawber- 
ry beds Qccupied the sloping bank, and bor- 
ders crowded with rich flowers completed 
the beauty of the whole. 

* These gravel walks suit a lady's feet 
better than the grass in the orchard,' said 
Armstrong. ^I must find time to mow 
those paths some day soon.' 

* I should think you must be at a loss 
sometimes,' observed Mrs. Wallace, *to 
know what task to set about first, as yoii 
will let nobody help you.' 

^ I assure you, madam, I often think of 
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Eve's dilemma of the same kind. But if 
men had no worse perplexities than how to 
choose between a variety of pleasant tasks, 
ours would be a very happy world.' 

^ But Eve would have been glad of 
help, if she could have had it as easily as 
you. She would have set one to train 
the branches, and another to remove the 
fallen blossoms^ and another to water the 
young shoots, while she tied up the roses as 
before.' 

^ Not if she had known, as I know, the 
mischief that arises as soon as people begin 
to join their labors. There is no preserv- 
ing peace and honesty but by keeping men's 
interests separate. When I look down, sir, 
upon your establishment there^ I say to my- 
self that I had rather live where I am, if I 
had only a tenth part of this ground and 
one room in my cottage, th^n own yonder 
white house and be master of three hundred 
laborers.' 

Mr. Wallace smiled, and would have 
changed the conversation, knowing the use- 
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lessness nf reasoning about the advantages 
of society with one whose passion was for 
solitude ; but his wife's curiosity and the 
old man's love of the subject soon caused 
them to return to the topic. 

' I should like to know,' said Mrs. Wal- 
lace, ■ what it is that shocks you so much 
in our doings below.' 

She could not have made a more welcome 
inquiry. Armstrong was eloquent upon the 
inelegance of smoke, and rows of houses, 
and lidges of cinders, and all the appea:^ 
ances which attend an iron-work, and ap- 
pealed to his guest as a lady of taste, wheth- 
er such a laying waste of the wbrks of na- 
ture was not melancholy. Mrs. Wallace 
could not agree that it was. It was true 
that a grove was a finer o ject at this dis- 
tance than a cinder-ridge, and that a moun- 
tain-stream was more picturesque than a 
column of smoke ; but there was beauty of 
a di&rent kind which belonged to such es- 
lahiishments, and to which she was sure 
Hr. Armstrong would not be blind if be 
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would ooly come down and survey the 
works. There was in the first place the 
beauty of the machineiy. She thought it 
could not but gratify the taste to see how 
men bring the powers of nature under their 
own control by their own contrivances ; how 
the wind and the fire are made to act in the 
fucnace so that the metal runs out in a pure 
stream below ; bow, by the application of 
steam, such a substance as iron is passed 
between rollers, and compressed and shaped 
by them as easily as if it were potter's clay, 
and theu cut into lengths like twigs. 

Armstrong shook his head, and said this 
was all too artificial for him ; and that grant- 
ing (asbe did'not deny) that nature worked 
as much as man in these processes, she 
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fully employed, and earning condforts for 
themselves and each other. If people ob- 
tain their money as they want it, they are less 
likely to be avaricious than if it came to 
them without exertion on their part ; because 
the energy which they give to the pursuit 
in the one case, is likely to fix itself upon 
its rewards in the other. I do not know of 
any particular temptation to deceit or envy 
where all have their appointed labor and a 
sufficient reward without interfering with 
one another.' 

* I have seen enough of the tricks of 
trade,' said the old man. 

^ You have been unfortunate, as I have 
understood,' said Mr. Wallace ; 'but it 
does not follow that there is knavery wbere- 
ever there is social industry, any more 
than that every one has such a pretty place 
as this to retire to in case of disgust with 
the world. But, as I was going to add to 
my wife's description, there appears to me 
not less beauty in the mechanism of so- 
ciety than in the inventions of art.' 
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' That is, you, beiog a master, like to 
survey the ranks of slaves under you.' 

' Not so,' said Mr. Wallace mildly, for he 
wos not inclined to resent the petulance of 
the old man. ' There is no slavery, no en- 
forced labor, no oppression, that I am aware 
of, in our estahlishment. Masters and men 
agree upon measures ofmutual service, and 
the exertions of each party are alike neces- 
sary to the success of their undertak- 



' It may be" so just now, bcause your 
trade is flourishing more than it ever was 
' before, and labor is scarce, and your people 
are well paid ; but they will not long be 
contented. When prices fall and wages 
must come down, they will discover that 
they are slaves.' 

' Never,' replied Mr. Wallace, ' for 
this reason : there is no bond of mutual in- 
terest between master and slave, as there 
is between the capitalist and the free labor- 
er. It matters nothing to the slave whether 
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his master employs his capital actively or 
profitably or not ; while this is the all-im- 
portant consideration between the free la- 
borer and his employer. It is the interest 
of our men and ourselves that the produc- 
tiveness of our trade should he increased to 
the utmost; that we should turn out as 
much work as possible, and that therefore 
we should improve'our machinery, divide our 
labor to the best advantage, and bring all our 
processes to the greatest possible perfection. 
All our laborers, therefore^ who understand 
their own interest, try to improve their in- 
dustry and skill : while, if they were slaves 
and their lot did not depend on their own 
exertions, they would probably be careless 
and indolent. In such a case, I should 
have no more pleasure than you in survey- 
ing our establishment, if indeed such an one 
could exist.' 

^ You are the first iron-master, the first 
master of any kind whom I ever heard to 
declare that both parties in such a concern 
bad a common interest.' 
6 
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' I am surprised at that/ replied Mr. 
Wallace, ' for do truth appears to me more 
evident. How many classes have you been 
accustomed to consider conceraed in pro- 
duction ? ' 

Armstrong laughed, while lie pointed 
significantly to himself, and then looked 
about him. 

' ¥ou unite in yourself the functions of 
capitalist and laborer/ replied Mr. Wal- 
lace ; ' but yours is, I am happy to say, ao 
uncommon case.' 

' You are happy to say ? ' 

' Yes ; for if all roeo had followed your 
mode of life to this day, there would have 
been no iron-work, nor any other sort of 
maoufaclure in existence, and life would 
have been barbarous in comparison witli 
what if is, and there would have been few 
in comparison born to enjoy it. You would 
yourself have been a sufierer. You would 
have had no spade and no scythe, no buck- 
et for your well, no chain for your bucket, 
or newspaper in the morning, and no Far- 
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mer's Journal in the afternoon. Since you 
owe all these things and a thousand others 
to the co-operation of capitalists and lahor- 
ers, my dear sir, it seems rather ungracious 
to despise such a union.' 

' Well, sir, you shall have it your own 
way. How many classes of producers do 
you reckon ? ' 

*' Speaking of manuracluring produce, I 
reckon two, — the two I have mentioned ; 
and I never listen to any question of their 
comparative value; since they are both 
necessary to production.' 

' I should have thought labor more val- 
uable than capital,' said Mrs. Wallace, 
* because it must have been in operation 
first. The first material must have been 
obtained, the first machine must have been 
made, by labor.' 

' True. Capital owes its origin to labor ;' 
but labor is in its turn assisted and improved 
by capital to such a degree that its produc- 
tiveness is incalculably increased. Our la- 
borers could no more send ship-loads of 
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bar-iron abroad without the help of the fur- 
Dace and forge and machinery supplied by 
their masters, than their masters without 
the help of their labor.' 

' Then the more valuable this capital is, 
the more abundant the material wrought, 
the more perfect the machinery, the better 
for the laborer. And yet all do not think 
so.' 

* Because those who object to machinery 
do not perceive its true nature and office. 
Machinery, as it does the work of many 
men, or that which it would take one man 
a long time to do, maybe viewed as hoard- 
ed labor. This, being set to work in addi- 
tion to natural labor, yields a greatly-in- 
creased produce ; and the gains of the cap- 
italist being thus increased, he employs a 
yet larger portion of labor, with a view to 
yet further gains : and so a perpetual pro- 
gress is made.' 

* Not without drawbacks, however,' said 
Armstrong. * Do not forget the consequent 
failure of demand.' 
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' That is only a temporary evil ; for 
wheD the market is overstocked, prices fall ; i 
aDd when the price has fallen, more people I 
can aSoti to buy than bought before, and 
so a new demand grows up. If printing 
and paper-making, for instance, w«re still 
unkoown, we should have no news-papers ; 
if the machinery were very imperfect, they 
would be so expensive as to be within reach 
of Qooe but the wealthy ; hut, as the pro- 
duce of both arts is abundant, and there- 
fore cheap, we find news-papers in every 
alehouse, and if it were not for a duty 
which hu nothing to do with their produc- 
tion, we should see them lying in many a 
cottage window. Thus, the public are 
equally obliged to the owners of printing 
presses and their workmen. Iliese work- 
men are obliged to the masters whose capi- 
tal sets them to work ; and the masters are 
obliged to their men for the labor which sets 
their presses going. All are gainers by the 
co-operation of labor and capital.' 

' I was very near doing a thmg the otbor 
6* 
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day,' said Armstrong, ' which would have 
made you suppose that I was going to adopt 
sorae of your notions. I had observed a 
man hngering about the hills ' 

' Is his name Paul ? ' 

' 1 never asked ; but he was a beggar 
covered with rags, who used to sit for hours 
watching what went on below, I was so 
persuaded that he was of my opinion about 
your doings, that I became quite interested 
in him.' 

' You liked him for being neither a la- 
borer nor a capitalist ? ' 

' Not quite so,' said Armstrong, laughing ; 
' for I would not have the poor become 
beggars. I was just going to ask him to 
belp me get my garden into winter order, 
when I found he had secured a cell in your 
bive. I was quite disappointed.' 

' That the drone had become a busy bee, 
or ^at be had left you. to gather in your 
own stores ? ' 

' My hands are sufficient for my own 
business, as they have ever been,' said 
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Armstrong. * But I was sorry that the 
iDan forfeited his iDdependence, which was 
the very thing I liked in him.' 

* Will you continue to pity hinxwhen you 
sees his tatters exchanged for decent cloth- 
ing, his bare head housed in a snug dwel- 
ling, and his independent tastes gratified by 
the beauty of his flower-beds and the luxury 
o( a book to amuse his winter evenings ? 
Paul seems to me a very extraordinary man. 
I expect soon to see him circumstanced as 
I have described, for he works with might 
and main, and I imagine has rather a difierr 
ent notion of independence from yours.' 

In order to give Mrs. Wallace a distinct 
idea of what his own passion for indepen- 
dence was, Mr. Armstrong invited her into 
bis house, and showed her all his plans for 
waiting upon, and employing, and amusing 
himself. He was not satisfied with her ad«- 
miring his fishing-tackle, his fowling-piece, 
his flute, and his books ; he wanted her to 
acknowledge that there was more security 
and peace in bis mode of life than in any 
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Other ; — a scnnewhat unreasonable thing to 
expect from a bride whose husband was 
so di^rently engaged. She could not io 
this respect satisfy him ; but she endeavored 
to conquer the shyness she felt coining on 
when Morgaret made hei appearance, and 
to converse with her in her own style ; and 
when the lady and gentleman at length de- 
parted, they expressed with equal wannth 
their hopes that the old man would long 
continue to find his mode of life secure and 
peaceful. They little imagined, at the roo- 
ment, what was soon to happen, — they little 
knew when they discussed his favwite no- 
tions over their breakfast-table the next 
morning, what had already happened, to 
overthrow his sense of security forever. 

Af^er parting with his guest, Armstrong 
stood for some time at the top of the 
rocky steps, watching the two figures wind- 
ing down the hill in the twilight. Then he - 
recollected that he had been interrupted in 
watering some choice plants, and hastened 
to finish his task. When be bad hung up 
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Ins bucket, and put away his tools, and 
seen that his gate was festened, be leaned 
«pon it, WBKhing the last fading of tlie sky, 
and listening to the brook as it rippled along. 
His meditations took their character in part 
from the preceding conversation ; for while 
be repeated to himself bow much pleasant- 
er it was to observe and love nature than 
to gather wealth, he could not drive from 
his mind tbe question which had been often 
ftsked him, of what use his gold was to 
him ; and when be thanked God for having 
given him enough for his simple wants, it 
occurred to him whether he ought not to 
dispose of the wealth he did not use for the 
benefit of others ; especially «s there was 
a xvay of doing so, — by putting it out to 
circulate and bear interest, — by which it 
might be useful without losing any of its 
value. While so many were in want, could 
it be right in him to board ? While so many ' 
could advantageously employ capital, could 
it be right that any should lie by idle ? — 
Such thoughts were not at all out of place 
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in a religious meditation ; for the best part 
of religion is to imitate the benevolence of 
God to man ; and every study to do this is 
a religious contemplation. 

Armstrong's mind was so full of this sub- 
ject, that when the darkness sent liim in 
doors, he could not settle as usual to the ' 
Farmer's Journal. He stirred his eyening 
fire, and played the flute a little, and wound 
up his watch, and then, supposing he must 
be very tired tvith seeing company, he went 
early to bed- He did not sleep, directly, 
however ; he heard Margaret for some time 
murmuring to herself, as she often did when 
darning stockings alone : then she tried the 
fastenings of the doors and windows, raked 
out the fire, and went into her own room, 
where be heard her slip the bolt, as usual. 
The boasted security of the master of this 
cottage did not prevent its inhabitants from 
using as many precautions against enemies 
as the richest merchant in London. Nor 
were these precautions needless. 

About three bours after, when Armstrong 
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was sound asleep, be began to dream very 
UQComfonably of strange noises which be 
took to proceed from the machinery of the 
iron-work, and of a cold blast which pro- 
ceeded from the farnace when he expected a 
hot one. Thisdream appeared to last very 
long, though it had in reality passed through 
his brain in a few moments ; at the end of 
which time he was completely roused by a 
creak and screech of the latticed window of 
his room, the cold air having blown upon 
hira as it was opened. He started up and 
saw a man leaning in at the window as if on 
the point of entering. Armstrong seized 
the pistol be always kept by him and dted. 
Tl)e man retreated, but apparently not 
wounded ; for after wme whisperings with- 
out, a dark form again appeared at the 
lattice, and others ihoved behind. 

' I will shoot as many of you as dare to 
come to the window,' cried Armstrong 
with bis loudest voice. ' I am well armed, 
so show yourselves at your peril.' 

He Sred again, but the.figure had the in- 
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staot before retreated. On listening foe A 
moitieDt, Armstrong thought the thietres 
were gone round to attack some other pome 
of entrance. He hastily closed the window, 
and ufffeared the chimney board against it, 
that he might at least hear if they reiumred 
to his chamber. He then thundered" ar 
Margaret's doof ; lor which there was 
little occasion, as she was up and crytng 
out to know what was the matter. 

* Thieves ; but not in the house ; so 
make haste and get a Irght. 

This was presently done, and it then up- 
peared that Margaret had as much courage 
as her roaster. She vailiawtly braodisherf 
the poker while be reloaded liis pistols } 
and they both made so much noise in the 
intervals of listening, that unless the tliieves 
Were well informed that there were only 
two people Id the house, they might hare 
supposed there were half a dozen. It was 
impossible to find out whether they remain- 
ed at hand or not. Windows and doors 
siook and rattled many times before day- 
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light ; but whether acted upon by human 
bands or by the autumn night-wind, was 
never known. 'Hark!' was said by one 
or the other of the watchers perpetually, 
and they wandered from window to door 
and from door to window til) dawn, and 
then very naturally started at their own 
shadows in the twilight. 

Upon examination, which they ventured 
at sunrise, footsteps were visible all round 
the cottage ; but there were no marks of 
blood,of which Armstrong was g)ad, among 
other reasons, because he detested the idea 
of a prosecution, and was willing that the 
thieves should escape punishment, pro- 
vided he coold get over the affiiir quiet- 

' What do you mean to do next V Mar- 
garet ventured to ask when he had done 
ruminating over his breakfast. 

'I have made up my mind,' he replied, 
' and I do not mean to change it. We are 
seither of us to say a syllable of what has 
happened.' 
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Margaret nodded, for this vras wbat she 
expected. 

' Can you fire a pistol Margaret !' 

She bad never tried, but she had no doubt 
she could. 

' Very well ; then you will do to slay 
with me, if you choose to comply with my 
conditions. .If we tell what has happened, . 
it will put it into other people's heads to at- 
tack us : and it will do no good to remove 
the chest, now that I bare the reputation of 
baring one. It must be for that they came. 
You and I will watch by turns this winter, 
one going to bed at dark to sleep till mid- 
night, and then watching while the other 
sleeps till dawD. Now, Margaret, will you 
stay or go ?' 

Margaret asked a little time for consider- 
ation, which was of course given. By din- 
ner-time she was ready with her assent to 
the plan. Not many women Would have 
given it ; but attachment to her master and 
her office prevailed over the few fears she 
bad : and the coadition of silence would 
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not be difficult to observe if, as she expect- 
ed, she should see nobody for some months, 
unkss indeed it should be the thieves them- 
selves. 

Armstrong was again haunted with the 
idea that it would have been better to allow 
his gold to circulate so that it would be rob- 
bed of none of its value to himself, than to 
risk its being obtained by others in such a 
way as that he should lose the whole. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

A GOLDEN HARVEST. 

The iron trade continued for some time 
after this to be so flourishing, that Mr. 
Wallace found himself at length quite un- 
equal to the pressure of business which rest- 
ed wholly on him. He wrote so repeatedly 
and urgently to Mr. Bernard on this subject; 
that that gentleman hastened the settlement 
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of his afiairs, that he might remove himself 
and his family into Mr. Wallace's neighbor- 
hood. He owned that after his young part- 
ner had found the management of an iron- 
work with one furnace as much as he could 
manage, it was unreasonable to leave all the 
bnsiuess to him when there were four, and 
when the demand for iron was so brisk that 
the utmost diligence could not enable them 
to answer all the orders ibey received. In- 
stead of three hundred, upwards of eleven 
hundred laborers were now employed about 
the works. More and more capital was 
daily employed in the concern ; and it was 
abundantly supplied, as capital always is, 
where such speedy and profitable returns 
are made as in the iron trade, at the time 
we speak of Many a man who found him- 
self getting on but slowly In a manufacture 
of another kind, endeavored to obtain a 
share in an iron-work. Many a farmer 
threw up his farm, and went into South 
Wales to find a more profitable settlement. 
Many a capitalist withdrew his money from 
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concerns in London, or elsewhere, where 
he bad received moderate interest for it, 
and invested it where the higliest legal inter- 
est was willingly given. Even ladies who 
had small properties in the funds, transferred - 
them to the hands of any iron-master they 
might happen In be acquainted with, and 
were much delighted with their increase of 
income. Some experienced people who 
observed this vast flow of capital towards 
one point, predicted unpleasant results. The 
immediate consequences were agreeable 
enough, they allowed. Iron-works were es- 
tablished, wherever a promising situation 
could be found. Smokes arose from a hun- 
dred places among the hills where all before 
had been a mountain solitude. The cotta- 
ges of well-paid laborers multiplied every 
day ; and prosperity seemed, at last, to have 
visited the working classes in an equal pro- 
portion with their masters. But the quanti- 
ty of iron prepared was so great that it 
seemed scarcely possible that the demand 
could loDg remain as brisk as at ptewnt. 
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Any one who observed the trains of waggons 
on the rail-roads of the various works, or the 
traffic on the canals, or the shipments at 
Newport and Cardiff, would have wondered 
where a market could be found for such a 
quantity of metal : but as long as the masters 
found it impossible to keep any stock by 
them, or even to supply their orders, they 
were very sanguine about the continuance 
of their prosperity, and went on fearlessly 
enlarging their works in number and extent, 
regardless of the warnings offered them that 
a glut must be the consequence. 

Mr. Wallace and his partners were more 
pirudent'than most of his neighbors. They 
were mindful enough of the probabilty of 
change to be careful how much they invest- 
ed ViS fixed capita^ which could not be ea- 
sily withdrawn or transferred in case of a 
change of times. 

Fixed capital^ that is, money laid out in 
land, buildings, machinery, and tools, is a 
necessary part of the property of every one 
who endeavors to increase his wealth. The 
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fiurmer must have not only land to produce 
^^n, but ploughs and harrows to prepare 
the soil, sickles to reap the com, wt^ons 
lo carry it away, barns to store it in, &;c., 
if he means to make the utmost profit he 
can of his produce. He thus bcreases his 
wealth by fixing bis capital, though his tools 
and buildings aod horses do not directly af- 
ford him any profit like his drctdating capital. 
That which is commonly called circulating 
cajpital is the wealth laid out with an imme- 
diate view to further production ; such as 
the farmer's seed-cora, and the wages of his 
laborers. But as nothing is said in the 
word circulaling about this further produc- 
tion, we bad rather find a better word. 
Jteprodaceable seems to us the right term. 
Thus the manu&cturer's raw silk and cottOD, 
the farmer's seed-com, or the ^eep zni 
oxen he mtends to sell again, the iron-mas- 
ter's coal and iron-stone, and that which is 
paid by all in the shape of wages, are repro- 
duceable a^al, because it comes back to 
its owner wheii it has fiilfiUed its ptuqpose 
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and procured a profit. It is clear that the 
business which requires the least fixed cap* 
ital in proportion to the reproduceable cap- 
ital inust be the least in danger from a 
change of times. The wine-merchant, 
whose fixed capital consists only of cellars, 
casks, hampers, and a cart and horses, has 
less of his wealth locked up in a useless form 
in bad times than the silk or cotton manu- 
facturer, who has his factories, his steam- 
engine, and all the machinery conqected 
with it. Both may have a large stock, the 
one of wine, the other of raw or wrought 
silk or cotton ; both may complain of hav- 
ing their reproduceable capital made unpro- 
ductive by a failure of demand ; but he is 
the worst off who has the largest portion of 
fixed capital locked up at the same time. 
On a smaller scale, the basket maker risks 
less in bad times than the baker. The one 
has merely his shed, and his block, and 
knife, for his fixed-r-and osiers for his re- 
produceable, capital; while the other has 
his bakehouse, ovens, bins, yeast-pailsi and 




many other articles as his fixed capital ; 
aod flour and fuel for bis reproduceable cap- 
ital. If a demand for baskets and for bread 
should ever cease, tbe baker would hare a 
much larger capital laid by useless than the 
basket-maker. 

A very large fixed capital is necessary in 
au iron-work, and of a kind too frhich can- 
not be turned to any other accouut in bad 
times. Land may generally be made to 
produce something which is in demand ; 
sbeds and waggons and horses may be used 
for a rarie^ of purposes ; hut hlast-fuma- 
ces and forges serve no object but that for 
which they were erected. There is, 
therefore, a degree of risk ia thus investing 
capital which ought to make reflecting men 
very watchful in their calculations, and very 
cautious, in extending their works even In 
tbe best times. Mr. Wallace and his part- 
ners were thus cautious, while some of their 
neighbors, flushed with the present prosper- 
ous stale of their trade, erected their works 
■a magnificent style, and to such au extent 
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ihat one would hnve thought they had a 
contract for supplying the world with iron 
for ever. The firm thought themselves 
justified in erecting new furnaces to the 
number we have mentioned ; but a judicious 
ecoDomy was consulted in the mode of 
building ; ao economy which was smiled at 
by many who appeared as lavish of money 
and fond of splendor in respect of their 
furnaces, as of their dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Wallace's impatience that his acting- 
partner should come and see and approve 
what was done, was at length gratified. A 
letter was received one day announcing that 
Mr. Bernard, his two sons, his three daugh- 
ters, and their governess, would arrive to a 
late dinner on the next Wednesday. It was 
a winter day, and darkness had come on 
long before there were any tokens of the 
approach of the party. The house-keeper 
who caine ^ome time beibre, hstened to the 
blustering wind, and then looked at the 
clock, now trembling for the safety of her 
young masters and mistresses, and then vex- 
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ed that her good dinner should be spoiled by 
the delay. Mrs. Wallace sent more than 
once to know whether the travellers had ar- 
rived. A crowd of little children, who had 
gathered together, unmindful of the cold, 
to cheer the carriage as soon as it appeared, 
were called home to bed by their mothers. 
The overlooker pronounced that there would 
be no arrival that evening, and every body 
at last hoped there would not, as the roads 
among the hills were very wild and dreary, 
and morning was the best lime to pass along 
them. The travellers were approaching, 
however, all this time. The last stage was 
a very irksome one to horses and driver, 
and not very pleasant to those inside. No 
care could keep out the cold ,wind which 
obliged the driver to tie on his hat, and 
which teriified the child of three years old, 
who hid her face in her papa's bosom every 
time the gust roared among the hills. 
Another little girl pressed close to her gov- 
erness, and the lads themselves wished that 
it had not been so dark ; for it was impoB»' 
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b!e to keep the lamps lighted. Their fath- 
er aod Mrs. Sydney — the lady who educa- 
ted their sisters — tried to amuse them by 
talking cheerfully j but whenever they stop- 
ped for a moment, some litile voice was 
sure to ask ' How far have we to go uow?* 
' Shall we get home to-night ? ' ' How late 
will it be when we gel home ? ' 

' How dark bow very dark it is ! ' cried 
Francis. ' I cannot make out whether 
there is a hill on each side of us, or whether 
it is the black sky.' 

' It is the sky,' said his brother John. 
' I see a fiery flush on this side, which I 
suppose comes from some iron-work near. 
How it brightens every moment ! ' 

' Ah ha ! we shall have light enough pre- 
sently,' said his father. ' We are nearer 
home than I thought. That light comes 
from behind the bill, and when we reach 
the turn of the road, we shall see a good 
fire, though we shall not feel one this half 
hour.' 

In a moment the carriage turned the cor- 
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ing at the furaaces. These were in the 
cottages of the work-people. Further off, 
was a solitary light, so far raised as to give 
the idea that it came from a house on a hill. 
The children eagerly asked if this light 
shone from their home. No ; it must be 
Mr. Wallace's house ; but their own really 
was near now. Accordingly, when they 
had passed another reach of the road in ut- 
ter darkness, and bad heard a gate swing 
and knew by the crashing sound that the 
carriage was on a gravel road,^ they saw 
an open hall-door, and knew the figure of 
the housekeeper as she ^tood ready to wel- 
come them. 

The children grew sleepy as they grew 
warm, and forgot the irksomeness of their 
journey ; and having made a good supper 
from what was to have been dinner, they 
crept to their beds and were presently 
asleep. 

Mr. Wallace arrived before breakfast, and 
was over the next morning to welcome his 
partner and accompany him down to the 
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works. He brought a message fr 
wife that she hoped to call on Mrs. 
and the young ladies during the fo 
Accordingly, soon after the gentlem 
gone, the little carriage drawn by a ^ 
sleek ponies, and containing this 
young personage wrapped up in \ 
peared before the door. Mrs. V 
extreme shyness infected the young 
who were just of an age to be reser' 
strangers; and Mrs. Sydney, whc 
ways at her ease, found it very di 
maintain the conversation. Mrs. 
bad seen no one, high or low, in tt 
borhood, except Mr. Armstrong, 
not appear interested in the mai 
going on before her eyes. She 
those parts of the country which 
green and wild, and this appeared 
subject on which she had any thir 
Mrs. Sydney's chief interest was 
ing the eleven hundred people, 
families to which they belonged, 
placed in such near neighborhood 
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presently found that she must learn all that 
she wanted to knowoflbemfoi herself, instead 
of being guided by the lady who bad lived 
among them for so many months. 

While Mrs. Wallace was blushing and 

rising from her seat preparatory to taking 

her leave, the gentlemen returned. They 

had come to propose that, as it was a olear, 

calm day, the party should view the workS' 

and become acquabted at once with the 

l^ce and people among whom they 

were to live. Mrs. Wallace drew back, 

y wishing to be excused ; but her 

I urged that it was a good opportu- 

doing what she could not be ex- 

:o do while she had no lady-compan- 

d Mrs. Sydney seemed to think the 

proceeding so very desirable as well as 

pleasant, that it was soon agreed that the 

whole party should go together and on foot j 

the curricle being sent away with orders to 

return for its mistress in two hours. 

Mr. Wallace explained how the iron- 
stone, or mine, as it is called, is caksined in 
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the kilns upon the terrace which ne have 
described. He showed bow this substance, 
cleansed in the kiln from clay and other im- 
purities, is put into the furnace at the top 
with the coke and the limestone which are 
burned with it, the coke to keep the whole 
'burning, afld the limestone to unite with 
the mixtures of the ironstone, so that the ore 
may be separated pure. They saw the fil- 
ler at his stand near the top of the furnace, 
— at the tunnel-head, as it is called, pour- 
ing in at the doors the materials which 
were furnished from the terrace. They 
saw the furnace-keeper below, as intent up- 
on his work as if his life depended on it, 
watching ihe appearance of the cinder as it 
was thrown off, and regulating the blast ac- 
cordmgly, or making signals to the 6ller 
above respecting the quantities of different 
materials that he was to put into (he fur- 
Dace. He took nonoiice of any body being 
by, and never looked up or spoke or chang- 
ed countenance. 

' How intent that nan is on bis bu»- 
8* 
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ness !' said Mrs. Sydney to Mr. Bernard. 
' I suppose his office is a very important 
one.' 

* Very important indeed.. The quality of 
the iron produced by this furnace depends 
mainly on his care. It may be^ and often 
is ruined without his being able to help it 
or even knowing why ; but it would certain- 
ly be spoiled without incessant care on his 
part' 

^ Is it from pure fear of spoiling hb work 
that he is so engrossed with it, or are his 
wages regulated by the produce of the fur- 
nace ? 

^ We find so much depend on the care of 
tl^e men who break the limestone and pre-^ 
pare the coke, and burn the mine, and fill 
and keep the furnace, thatHhey are all paid 
by the ton of iron produced, in odrer to se- 
cure their mutual help and the proper reg* 
ulation of the whole.' 

' Well, I should be Sorry if this man 
should sufier by the carelessness of any of 
the people overhead ; for I never saw any 
thing more perfect than his own attention. * 
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' He is an exIiaordiDary man,' said Mr. 
Wallace, who stood within hearing. ' I 
cannot discover the motive to such iadefat- 
igable industry and frugality as his. He has 
worked his way up in a few months Irom 
being one of our lowest order of lahorers 
to his present situation. He was a beggar 
ivhen we first set him to work in excavating 
the tunnel ; and be looks like a beggar still, 
though he accomplishes more work and lays 
by more money than any man among our 
people. ' 

< I wondered to see him so ill-dressed,' 
'Observed Mr. Befnard. 

' I told him yesterday,' said Mr. Wallace, 
"^ that I expected to see him decently clothed, 
knowing, as I did, that he earned a great 
-deal of money, and laid it all by in the 
Monmouth Savings' Bank, except what is 
barely sufficient to procure him shelter and - 
daily food. ' 

'Haslie neither wife nor family to sup- 
port?' 

' He seems not to have a relation or so 
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quaintance in the world. He speaks to no- 
body but the overlooker and myself. ' 

* And what sort of intercourse have you 
with him ? ' 

' I converse with him as often as we can 
both spare time, and always with pleasure ; 
for he is well, I might say highly,* educated, 
and has the speech and manners of a gen* 
tieman. ' 

* How strange ! And do not you know 
where he comes from^ and what brought 
him?' 

' I know nothing of him but that he is a 
genius and a miser — two characters which 
are rarely seen united. Paul k^eps his own 
counsel so perfectly as to who he is and 
whence be comes, that my curiosity is very 
strongly excited, and I would take some 
pains to get at the bottom of the mystery, if 
I did not feel that every man has a right to 
his own secret. He is an industrious and 
faithful servent to me, and that is all I have 
any business with. ' 

Mrs. Sydney ventured so far as to piit a 
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question to Pdul ; but he was just 
tap the furnace, i. e. to let out tl: 
iron, — a very important operatio 
was therefore too busy to answer 1 

* I will bring you together after ' 
hours some day,' whispered Mr. yi 
her. ' If we should meet him U 
ramble on a Sunday, or when, as 
then happens, we put somebody into 
to relieve him for a day, he will 
disposed for conversation than now 
sociable enough when he falls in 
one whom he thinks worthy of beii 
to.' 

'I am afraid we shall be quit 
down upon by such a high and mi 
sonage,' said Mrs. Sydney, laughi 
Mr. Wallace promised to draw 

The party then proceeded to th( 
where the pig-iron is refined, an 
forge and mill where it is formed 
They saw the refiners take it b} 
run out their moulds of metal ; 
weigher J who examines their work 
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an account of it ; and the puddler at the 
forge who improves the quality of the met- 
al by another refining process; and the 
shingler who haraniers the balls of metal 
into an oblong form for going through the 
roll ; and the roller and his catcher who 
stand on each side of the rolling machine, 
and put the bar into a smaller roll every 
time it is handed frona one to the other ; 
and the straighteners who straighten the bars 
while they are hot, and mark them with the 
stamp of the works where they are made ; 
and the har-wewhers who examine the fin- 
ished work ; and the clerks and superintend- 
ents who conduct the whole. The youths 
wer6 as much struck as the ladies with the 
grandeur of the scale on which the manu- 
facture was carried on, and with the inge- 
nuity of the contrivances for aiding and sa- 
ving labor. 

* What a sum of money must have been 
laid out here ! ' cried Francis. 

* And what a quantity of labor that money 
has brought into operation ! ' observed Mrs. 
Sydney. 
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' Yes, bul there is nothing so very re- 
markable in seeing eleven hundred peojile 
at work, as in observbg what comes of such 
an outlay of capital.' 

' It was not merely the labor of eleven 
hundred pairs of bands that I was speaking 
of,' replied Mrs. Sydney, ' bnt of the hoard- 
ed labor which does what no unassisted hu- 
man baods could do ; the shears and the 
rollers, and all the complicated machinery 
which enables us to treat iron as if it were 
wood or clay. I suppose, Mr. Wallace, you 
are free from complaints about the use of 
machinery ; as your works' are of a kind 
which cannot be done by hand ? ' 

' At present we hear no complaints,' re- 
plied Mr. Wallace, ' because trade is good 
and wages are high, and the great object 
with us all is to prepare as much metal as 
machines and men can get ready. But if 
times should change, I am afraid we should 
suffer as cotton and silk manufacturers do. 
We should be told of this process, and that, 
and another, which might be effected with 
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less machinery and more labor. Rolling; 
and clipping must be done by wood and 
iron, because no bone and muscle are equal 
to such work ; but there is much labor in 
preparing limestone, stacking and loading 
the mine, and other processes in which we 
shall be assisted by machinery hereafter f 
and then I expect an outcry against such an 
employment of capital, though it must pro- 
duce good to all in the end.' 

* To be sure,' said Mrs. Sydney. * These 
works would never have existed in their 
present flourishing state but for the improve* 
ments in the manufacture of iron; and if 
they are to be yet more flourishing a hun- 
dred years hence, it must be by further im- 
provements.' 

' Such improvements are much wanted, I 
assure you ; for we have much to learn be- 
fore the iron manufacture becomes nearly 
as perfect as many others in the kingdom. 
The silk and cotton manufactures are less 
difficult and hazardous, and are more im- 
proved than ours. So, Francis, you must 
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have your wits about you, and be 
thinking what alterations for the bet 
be made when the times change : 
cannot expect our present prosperit 
for ever.' 

^ I see great heaps of cinders tha 
to be wasted,' said Francis. * Loo 
one which is more like a mountai 
pile of furnace-refuse. Can no use 
of it?' 

^ That is a question which I ha^ 
myself a hundred times,' replied I 
lace : ^ and I bear the thing in mj 
considered when the demand for ir 
ens, as I suppose it will some time 
Now our attention is fully occupie 
plying our customers by the usual 
and there is no leisure for trying 
ments, and little need of new mc 
economy. They will come with a < 
times.' 

* What is to be done with thes 
of yours, when those days come 
Mrs. Sydney. ' When I look at d 
9 
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of cottages, and see how mamjr children are 
playing before ibe doors, I wonder whether 
it mil always be easy to maintain so in- 
creasing a population.' 
; Mr. Wallace told her that it was his con- 
\ stant endeavor to impress upon his people 
tthat it is the duty of well-paid laborers to 
\become capitalists if they can, as a securi^ 
gainst a reverse of fortuae. The difficulty 
he always found was to persuade them that 
the earnii^s which are only enough to main- 
tain ibein for a few days may, by being 
properly disposed of, be made sufficient for 
the maintenance of years. He wished his 
laborers to furnish themselves and their faib- 
ilies in the first place with food, clothing, 
and habitation, and then to put out at inter- 
est, or invest in some other profitable way, 
their surplus wages, that they might have 
something with which to begin a new ent- 
ployment, in case of their present work be- 
ing taken from them. Some had attended 
to bis advice and some had not. Some had 
«noney in the Monmouth Savmgs' Bank, 
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TChicfa was a good way. Some laid out 
their earnings in stocking a little shop at the 
iron-work, which was Iiept by their wives 
and children. This was also a very good 
plan. Some laid by their notes and silver 
in a stocking or a glove in their own cup- 
board, which was a safe method enough, 
but not so good as one which would have 
made the money profitable. Others spent 
the whole as it came in, which was the 
worst plan of all. 

Some who bad several children growing 
up, had them taught different trades, that 
there might be a resource for the family in 
case of one trade failing. There could be 
no better way of employing money than this, 
for it was sure of a return in the profitable 
industry of the young people, — a return 
which would be afforded exactly when it 
was most needed. It also yielded an im- 
mediate return, not the less valuable because 
it could not be estimated in gold and silver, 
— the peace of mind which arose from the 
consideration that allj the resources of the 
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family could not be cut oS at ODce, and that 
if some were thrown out of employment, 
there would be others in a condition to help 
them. 

All that Mrs. Sydney heard made her 
wish to begin an acquaintance with the fam- 
ilies of the work-people. She proposed 
that the party should return by way of their 
dwellings. Mr. Wallace gave his arm to 
his wife, who had been in conversation with 
Mr. Bernard, and they all set forward. 
Mrs. Wallace envied Mrs. Sydney the ease 
and kindness of manner with which she 
conversed with people of all classes. The 
difference between them, was that the one 
was ignorant of the habits and manners of 
all ranks except her own, and that the other 
had mixed with each in turn, and was there- 
fore familiar with whatever concerned them. 
Both were generous and kind-hearted, 
though they showed their kindness in dif- 
ferent ways. Mrs. Wallace would have 
^ven away all she had to a neighbor in 
want; but when her neighbors, as now, 
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were not in want, she was at a loss to ex- 
press her good-will, while Mrs. Sydney, by 
merely conversing with them, made herself 
liked by them without trying to do so, or 
ever thinking of ^ny thing beyond satisfying 
her own kind interest. 

Mr. Wallace had thought that Paul work- 
ed too hard ; and as he was anxious to 
make inquiries of Paul's host about his 
health, he conducted the party to the cot- 
tage of John Jones, with whom Paul lodged. 
Jones was out, but his wife was within, pre- 
paring dinner for herself and two of her 
younger children who were playing beside 
her. She thought, Kke Mr. Wallace, that 
Paul had grown thin lately, and was not so 
strong as formerly ; and she did not wonder, 
considering how little food and sleep he 
took. She never saw ;iny body so sparing 
of bodi or so eager r.ficr niohcy. She I mil 
no reason to comp'ain, she said ; for he 
paid her for his ltj(lj;ing exacily and regii- 
hn ly every Saiurchiy night ; but it did make 
bcr sorry to see him work so hard and al- 
9* 
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low htmseir so few comforts. — He was up 
at four, summer and mater, doing his tailor- 
iog and cobling work, and would at from 
us till eleven iii the evening, cutting corks 
when he had nothing more profitable to do. 

Mr. Wallace looked astonished, for he 
had DO notion that Paul had been a Jack- 
of-all- trades. 

Mrs. Jones explained that he seemed 
able to learn any employment he chose 
when the inducement of money was set be- 
fore biro. With the first wages he had 
earned at the works, he purchased a tailor's 
and cobbler's implements, and patched and 
cobbled for half the Deigbborhood at bis lei- 
sure hours. He still complained that he 
had not enough to do, and went to the next 
town to look for some employment which 
he might bring home. He brought a pack- 
age of cork on his back and a cork-cutter's 
knife in his pocket, and for many and many 
a gross had he received payment from the 
druggist and others of the new town, and 
even of Newport. The same bench and 
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the same dirty clothes seryed him for bis 
cobbling and his corlc-cutting : aod anotber 
advantage of the latter empioyment was, 
that a very little light would serve his pur- 
pose. He usually burned a farthing can- 
dle at hours vhea be could not have the ad- 
vantage of the Jones's lamp; 

Mrs. Jones showed her guests how neat- 
ly Paul had panitioned off half his little 
room to serve as a workshop : the inner 
half, where he slept, and kept his few 
clothes, was as neat and orderly as possi- 
ble ; for Paul always said that there was 
good economy in cleanliness and order. 
The workshop also was kept as tidy as the 
nature of things allowed. 

Mr. Wallace was suriwised to see a very 
pretty picture placed against the wall of the 
inner room, and covered with a piece of 
muslin to keep it from the dust. It had oo 
frame, but appeared a good painting. It 
seemed to be the likeness of a hoy, hand- 
some %nd well dressed, with a hoop in hia 
hand and a greyhound be^de him. The 
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back-ground was a park, with deer grazing, 
and a mansion seen among the trees. 

Mrs. Jones said this picture had a very 
elegant frame when Paul first put it up in 
his^room, but that be had, after looking at 
it very often and for a long -time together, 
taken off the frame and carried it with him 
when he went to the fair to sell his cattle. 

His catde ! What cattle ? 

He seemed to be a very good judge of 
cattle, and had managed to buy a cow and 
two or three sheep which he had sold to 
advantage at the last fair. It had been cu- 
rious to observe his caution in his calcula- 
tions« He sat on his bench with a piece 
of chalk beside him, reckoning and reckon- 
ing his sums in the intervals of his work, 
till it seemed as if all his thoughts were en- 
gaged ou numbers. The same process had 
btgtin again now ; so the Jones's cont liid- 
cd lie was going to buy and sell more 
cattle. 

Mrs. Sydney inqnirerl wiiether liQ was a 
pleasant inmate and a kind neighbor. So 
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far as he was sober ahd regular, Mi 
replied, he was a valuable lodger 
did not often speak or smile at i 
dren ; which would, she said, hi 
the best way of gaining her. He 
notice of the neighbors, whetl 
laughed at him for a miser, or wl 
might have laughed in his turn at 
titions for a loan of money. A 
those who cared for Paul had as i 
row as comfort on his account ; fo] 
a pteasant thing to see one who w 
beggar acquiring property every d 
a sad thought that he could not 
earnings reasonably, but pinche 
with want and care as much as 
still been a beggar. 

* However,* added Jones's wifi 
no right to iSnd fault with his wt 
posing of his wages any more 
neighbors have with mine. If I 
of their laughing at me and my 
Paul may complain of my findidg 
him. Only he does not mind th 
as I do.* 
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In explanation of this, Mr. Wallace told 
liis companioDS that the Jones's were ridi- 
culed by some of their neighbors for not 
getting employment for all their children at 
the iron -work, which would make the fam- 
ily quite rich at present. Instead of doing 
this, at the risk of being all out of work at 
once by and by, the parents had cboseu to 
apprentice one of their boys to a shoemaker 
at Newport, and another to a smith, while 
only one was employed on the works. The 
neighbors boasted that no expenses of ap- 
prenticeship were likely to fall on them, 
while at tbe same time they were earning 
more than Jones's family would ever be ma- 
king at one time ; and were continually ui^- 
ing that the young shoemaker should 
be brought home to be made a catcher, 
and the little smith to be a straightener. 

'Keep to your own plan, I advise you,' 
said Mr. Bernard. 'If you do not repent 
it now, you never will ; for there can scarcely 
be better days fbr our works, and there will 
probably be worse.' 
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Mrs. Wallace had all ibis time been 
playing with the children ; for she was not 
afraid of them. She had let the little one 
hide its face in her muff, and had listened 
while the older one told her how mammy 
let her help to make the bed, and how she 
was learning to hem her own pinafore, and 
bow she could thread a needle for Mr. Paul 
when be was mending a coai. Mrs. Wal- 
lace had been laughing with the children, 
but looked so grave the instant their mother 
turned round, that Jones's wife thought she 
was offended with the little ones, and chid 
them for their freedom, so that they went 
and hid themselves. This wasall a mistake ; 
but it was no fault of Mrs. Jones', for she 
could not pos»bly suppose the lady liked to 
be treated with freedom while she looked so 
grave upon it and said nothing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MANY WATS OF STORING A CROP. 

When the spring advanced, it was ob- 
served by many people that Armstrong had 
not been at church for several Sundays. 
He had been seen, alive and well, during 
the week-days, by many people ; so there 
were no apprehensions about him ; but Mr. 
Wallace was so curious to know the reason 
of his absence, that he inquired very par- 
ticularly of Mr. HoUins, whom he often 
met. 

* He has become a great theologian,' re- 
plied Mr. HoUins. ' He tells me that he 
now studies his Bible and religious books for 
six hours out of the twenty-four. I cannot 
think how he manages it, for his garden 
looks as well as usual, and we play the flute 
as formerly, only he sends me away some- 
what earlier in the evenings. I tell him I 
shall appear at his window some night when 
the elock strikes twelve, to see if he is at 
his books then.' 
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• Take care how you do that, Mr. Hoi* 
lins. He will shoot you for a thief. But 
has his study of the Bible made him leave 
off going to church ? Such a pursuit geoe- 
raliy leads the otlier way.' 

' He sayE he was always fond of worship- 
iog iu the open air, as Adam and Eve did ; 
and he finds so much in the Bible ahoutthe 
multitudes being collected in the wildern«Ba 
to hear the word, that having an opportuni- 
ty just now of doing tbesarae^he is disposed 
to try this new, or, as he says, veiy anciont 
method. Now, there is a company of Rant- 
ers near, who preach among the hills about 
two miles off; and he attends their ministry 
every Sunday morning.' 

' One would think,' replied Mr. Wallace, 
' that he has read nothing of syn^ogues in 
the Bible, or of the Christians assembling 
under a toof for worship. However, it 
matters little where a pious heart pays its 
devotions ; and Armstrong's worship, pure 
and sincere, I doubt not, will be acceptable, 
whether it rises from the hitl-side or the 
10 
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house of prayer. Do you know how he 
likes his new practice ?' 

' He complains terribly of the psalm-tunes 
being new-fangled and difficult to sing ; bul 
he enjoys having so much space to sing in, 
and likes all the rest of the service very well, 
except now and then when he would fain 
dispute a knotty point with the preach'- 
era.' 

* And how do the preachers like him ?' 

' They are no respecters of persons, you 
know : but they are naturally pleased at 
bavii^ made such a convert, and never for- 
get the observance due to his age. I per- 
ceive he is always seated in a sheltered 
place on a windy day, and that pains are 
taken to furnish him with the hymns, and to 
make the service perfectly audible to him. 
All this is natural and right enough, and 
be has no objection to it.' 

* You speak as if you went sometimes.' 

^ I do ; and it would be worth while 
your going once or twice, to witness the Sun- 
day customs of your people ; for a great 
number attend these Ranters.' 
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65 on the ridge of the bill, aud some spec- 
tators walked alowly round the outskirts of 
the congregation ; but all besides was as 
still as in a cburcb at tbe time of prayer. 
It seemed as if the service had been delay- 
ed for Armstrong ; for as soon as be aod 
bis companioD had taken the seat which 
had evidently been reserved, a movement 
took place in the wagon, which served for 
a pulpit, and a man stood up to address the 
assembled bearers. 

Tlus man explained, that owing to the 
illness of the preacher who usually conduct- 
ed tbe service, that duty devolved upon 
himself, who had hitherto taken only a very 
humble part in tbe offices of the day. He 
trusted that the word of grace would be ac- 
ceptable, from whatever lips it came ; aud 
had, therefore, taken upon him the preach- 
er's office, rather than dismiss tbem without 
their accustomed worship. 

'This person,' whispered Armstrong, ' is 
more fit to preach than many a trained 
clei^man, if I may judge by what I have 
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beard. *He generally acts only a 
but I once heard an address from hit 
makes me very glad of an oppor 
bearing him again.' 

Mr. Wallace was in too much 
ment to reply, for this man was Ps 

This remarkable fact being once < 
ed, nothing very surprising folb^ 
Mr. Wallace knew enough of Pai 
pose that his service would be, as ii 
very good. He only could not he 
ing what the subject of his serm< 
be, and hoping that his text w 

* Lay not up for yourselves treasui 
earth.' It was, however, one frc 
Paul could preach with more p 

* Thou shalt not steal.' 

It was now Armstrong's turn to 
thing which appeared strange. H 
when the text was given out, an( 
with extraordinary eagerness for so 
At length, when the preacher beg 
scribe the pangs of conscience whi( 
the thief^ even while no human eye 
10* 
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and no human heart suspected, his guilt, 
Armstrong rose, mounted the waggon, took 
his stand beside the preacher, and looked 
again and again round the assembled hear- 
ersj shading his eyes with his hand, and ga- 
zing as if he would read every countenance.. 
Paul himself paused for an instant, and 
looked surprised ; but probably supposed, 
like Mr. Wallace, that it was merely a whim 
of the old man's. It was no whim ; and 
the accidental choice of this text and sub- 
ject was a fortunate circumstance for Arm- 
strong's peace of mind ; for he was now 
firmly convinced that none of those with 
whpm he was accustomed to worship on the 
Lord's-day, were those who had invaded 
his repose and his property by night. Pre- 
judiced as he was against aU that was done, 
and against every body concerned in the 
iron-works, he had always suspected that 
the thieves came from a different quarter, 
and that there were persons better informed 
than any of Mr. Wallace's laborers of the 
extent of his wealth and tlie place where it 
was deposited. 
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Mr. Wallace watched what Pai 
do when the service was over and tl 
were dispersing. He took not the 
notice of any body by word or s 
stood leaning against a tree with \ 
folded, following the groups with h 
they parted off among the hills, 
last of them disappeared, Mr. Wal 
his companion approached the prea 
thanked him for his service, and 
he was about to proceed homcwa 
was, and they took the same path 
pany. 

* You speak so seldom,'* said S 
lace to Paul, * that I suppose yo 
great deal ; and the society we liv 
a reflective man much to think ab 

^Indeed it does,' replied Pau 
speak of society as one thing, a 
men in the mass ; but what a van 
terests there is among them ! Sea 
two find their chief satisfaction in 
pursuit ; and it is this which ma 
difficult to get at the hearts of n 
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iastttticef there might be two or three who 
would be. interested in the subject of ray 
sermoD, but how mauy more would feel 
they had no concern m it ! What is the use 
aod what the interest of such an address to 
yourself and Mr. Armstrong, or to any 
others who are thoroughly honest, or placed 
out of the reach of temptation to steal ? ' 

' Its interest seemed to be very great to 
.Armstrong,' observed Mr. Wallace. 

* As an observer,' added Paul. ' He 
looked to see how other people were afiect- 
ed by it, which is a very diSerent thing 
ftoia being himself afiected. I was surpris- 
ed at hb eagerness too.' 

Armstrong made no other reply than a 
amile to the inquiring looks of his compan- 
ions. Paul proceeded. 

' We should each have a sermon to our- 
selves, and one every day of the week, if 
preaching is to balance its power against 
the other powers which act upon us. There 
is Jones, my host ; be is always thinking 
about establishing his sons well in the world ; 
that is his chief interest. As for his wife, 
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she is taken up with making her husband 
comfortable and cherishing her babies.' 

' What sort of a sermon would you 
preach to them ? ' . 

' I could only tell them what they feel al- 
ready — that the pure in heart are blessed. 
If any pursuits are pure, theirs are ; and if 
any people are blessed, tbey are this day, 
with their good, promising' children about 
them, and love and comfort within their door. 
Then there are then' nelgbbors, iheDavisoDS ; 
their pleasures are of a very difierent kind, 
— a glass of spirits each at the end of the day, 
and a debauch at the f^r as oHen as they can 
get there. 1 would preach a very short 
sermon to them. I would send them troop- 
ing, bag and baggage, instead of letting them 
corrupt the morals aad laugh at the sobriety 
of tbeir neighbors, and waste the capital 
which they ought to employ for the good of 
society. The money they lay out in gin 
and gaming would stock a shop.' 

' And wh£U sort of a sermon would you 
preach to me, Paul?' asked Aim^rong} 
' and what is my chief interest?' 
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' Your chief interest is yo^self, and there- 
fore my sermon would be a prelty severe 
one,' answered Paul. ' But it is a harm- 
less, good-natured self, so I would make al- 
lowance. But I can't forgive your great 
sin against society.' 

f You mean my living by myself.' 

* I^ve where you please : hut how do 
you justify it to yourself to share the bene- 
fits of society when you do nothing in re- 
turn ? You enjoy the iiruits of the labor and 
capital of others, — you drink your tea from 
the East Indies and your cofiee from the 
West ; you read your newspaper, which is 
the production of a hundred brains and pair 
of hands ; you—' 

' But I pay for all I use.' 

' You do, because you could have noth- 
ing without ; but not a single service do 
you render to society that you could avoid, 
while the means are hourly within your 
reach. Every man in society ought to be- 
long to one class of producers or the other, 
or to stimulate production by useful though 
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unproductive labor. You are not 
laborer who adds to his employer's 
nor yet like the capitalist, who, ass 
the laborer, increases the resources 
ciety; nor yet like the professioi 
who, by improving the social state 
new demands for the comforts and f 
of life. You would be a better c 
you were a surgeon in the next toT 
partner in this concern, or the hum 
borer about the works.' 

^ You would preach to me from 
able of the talents, I suppose ? ' 

* Exactly so. You understa 
own case, I see. I should tell you 
unprofitable servant might be a mai 
fine tastes. He might be a star-ga 
musician, or a politician, or particul 
of gardening ; but he would still I 
profitable servant while he hid thi 
committed to him. It matters littl 
er it was in a napkin under the g 
in a chest under the bed.' 

Mr. Wallace seeing that Arrostr- 
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ed troubled, asked Paul how fae would set 
about lectutiog Atnt. 

' I have less fault to find with you than 
with most people/ replied Paul, who put 
such perfect good-huiuor into his maoner 
that il was almost impossible to be o&nded 
with bis freedom. ' Your chief interest is, 
— what it ought to be, — jour lady : and next 
to her, the prosperity of the people about 
you. This latter you understand well, and 
manage wisely.' 

' And not the former? ' 

' I think you will wish, some time or oth- 
er, that rather less of your expenditure bad 
been of the unproductive kind. I know 
you are to much of a man of principle to 
spend the whole ihcome of a fluctuating 
capital in an unproducUve manner : but I 
should like to see fewer ponies and grooms 
and lady's maids, and fiirs, and cachemires, 
and similar luxuries.* 

* Surely,' said Mr. Wallace, ' when my 
income is the fruit of my own capital, and 
my own exertions in employing it, I may 
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fairly indulge my wife and myself in a few 
luxuries which I can well afford.' 

' Very fairly. The only question is, to 
what extent. If you think It probable that 
you wiM continue to enrich society by the 
accumulation of your capital in any propor-' 
Uon whatever, you are justified in laying out 
the rest of your income as you and your 
lady please. But if less prosperous days 
should come, and you must employ more 
capital for a less return, your lady may find 
it a harder thing to walk than if she had 
never bad a carriage, and to dress her own 
hair than if she bad kept her band in all this 
time.' 

Mr. Wallace conld not help smiling at 
Paul's business-like way of speakbg of a 
lady's toilet. Paul saw that he gave no of- 
fence, and went on. 

' Mr. Bernard's family seem to me to have 
found the right medium. The lads show, 
by the way they set about learning their 
business, that they have been used to pm 
their souls into their pursuits ; and the young 
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ladies and Mrs. Sydney were out on foot 
every day during tbe winter in their cloth 
cloaks and stout shoes, and they seldom 
went back without carrying a blessing with 
thern. Not that they gave alms. Nobody 
here wants any, thank Heaven < and if any 
one did, Mrs. Sydoey knows there is no real 
kindness in giving away money as alms. But 
they attached the people to them, and put 
tliem in the way of managing better, and 
helped to keep up good-will among neigh- 
bours, and incited many an one to industry 
by proper encouragement. These are the 
personal services the rich are called upon to 
render ; and to this Mr. Bernard adds an ex- ' 
penditure which can never be repented of. 
I was in bis drawing-room once, and I saw 
at s glance the nature of his luxuries.' 

' What did you see ? ' 

' Every thing that was useful and comfort- 
able in the way of furniture, and all thai 
was handsome and genteel in the dness of 
the ladies- But I was more struck with the 
books, and the globes, and the musical in- 
struments, and tbe pictures.' 
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^ Then you do not object to all It 

* O dear, no. Whatever helps 
the mind and to improve the taste i 
er object of pursuit to those who c 
it. It is a productive expenditure 
high sense. Mr. Bernard will, 1 1 
to see a fine return for the money ! 
on his library, in th^ talent' and k 
which his sons will employ in the 
society. And the accomplishme 
daughters will not only increase th< 
pleasures of all connected with i 
stimulate production, if you will 
whole matter before you. Harps s 
are made up of labor and capital 
as pig-iron.' 

*What a romantic lover y 
make ! ' said Mr. Wallace, laughir 
a strange figure you would cut in ! 
you carried your method of reai 
an exalted station ! ' 

* If more men did so,' said I 
deep sigh ; ^ if, while the great a 
ed of their grandeur, they thougl 
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of its sources as when they are stripped of 
it, there would be a more just gradatioR of 
ranks than there is ; there would be no star- 
ving paupers on the steps of a palace ; there 
would be no excess in the highest, or riot in 
the lowest classes of society. The worst 
faults of the extremes of society would be 
done away, if those extremes were brought 
I nearer together. If the rich were more 
' thoughtful and the poof more clear-sighted, 
both might be surrounded by the luxuries 
most proper for them : the great man might 
bare, nnreproacbed, his assemblies of the 
learned and the gay, and the laborer might 
refresh himself with his newspaper or his 
flute, when the task of the day is over, while 
the rose and the jessamine bloom beside bis 
cottage door. — And now,' continued Paul, 
while his companions remained silent, ' I 
have preached five sermons where I prom- 
ised only one ; so you will be glad if I wish 
you good day.' 

' Stay,' said Mr." Wallace, ' you must give 
us our turn. Do you think you need no fid- 
monisbing ? ' 



' I need it, and I have it. My lot is my 
best admonition.' 

'Iseeno evil in your lot but what you in- 
flict on yourself. Short rest and long tai\, 
scanty food and warmth, solitude and care, 
— these are severe evils, but they are your 
own choice.' 

' They are, and therefore they are not 
evils to me. They are means to the attain- 
ment of my great end, and that end is — 
wealth.' 

His companions looked astonished at so 
barefeced a confession. ' What can you 
mean ? ' ' How do you justify it ? ' ' What, 
then, are the erila of your lot ? ' they ask- 
ed, impatiently. 

' One question at a lime,' said Paul qui- 
etly. ' I mean, that as all the good and all 
tiie evil of my life thus far have been con- 
nected with wealth, and as I am so made 
that I must have one great interest, it is 
natural that I should be passionately devo- 
ted to the pursuit of wealth. I mean that I 
am a miser.' 

11* 
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' And how do you justify yourselffor be- 
ing a miser ? for I suppose, as you are not 
ashamed to own it, you tbiok you can justi- 
fy it.' 

' I do BOt pretend to justify it, any roore 
than the drunkard pretends to justify the 
vice he cannot deny. I do not even make 
the allowance for myself which you would 
make forme, if you knew all that I could 
tell. My first choice of an object in life 
was bad. It was snatched from me, and I 
hare chosen another equally had. Heaven 
knows whether I shall be baffled here too, 
and whether I shall have strength enough to 
make another choice. Meantime, the mise- 
ry of my lot is warning enough, if all warn- 
ing were not in vain. — ^You ask what this 
misery is. Sleepless nights, when I lie cold 
and hungry and weary, fancying all the mis- 
chances that may happen to my earnings: 
incessant self-reproach when I think I have 
lost an opportunity of making profii ; teaz- 
ing thoughts of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
when I would now and then think of other 
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things ; — all these are evils, are they not? I 
cannot listen to a running stream, or sit 
. watching the field&res in a clear winter daj, 
or follow the sheep-track among the heath 
on a summer's erening, with the light heart 
I once had ; for I always hare the feeling 
thati am wasting my time, since these things 
can bring me no gold. Ifl think of prayer, 
my lips will say nothing but, ' Thou canst 
not serve both God and Mammon.' Is not 
this an evil ? Could you preach me a bet- 
ter sermon than God speaks in his word and 
in the motiutain breeze ? ' 

There was a long silence ; for Paul look- 
ed so deeply moved by his own self-re- 
proaches that neither of his companions ven- 
tured to address bim. At length he stop- 
ped as if he was about to leave them. 

'Beware,' said he to Armstrong, 'of de- 
spising my hints about your way of life, he- 
cause I have condemned my own. Re- 
member that however much I injure myself, 
I serve society alter a certain manner. Not 
by example, I own. Id this, I can only be 
of use as a warning, — a bumbling ihou^ «> 
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a proud man. But I not only pay my way 
hoDestly, like you, but I am providing wealth 
for others. It benefits them already, for I 
put it out to use. It will benefit them again 
when I am dead. May it never more make 
any one so wretched as it makes me ! ' 

' Are you a man,' said Mr. Wallace sol- 
emnly, ' and do you yet submit to such bon- 
dage? I could not acknowledge such 
slavery for an hour. Break your habits of 
care, and eojoy the life & good God has given 
you. Think of the days when your father's 
smile was what you loved best, when your 
mother's voice was your sweetest music, 
when perhaps there were playmates beside 
you whom you loved more than you now 
love gold. Be a child again in heart while 
you are a man in understanding, and then 
you will be at ease without and at peace 
within. ' 

Paul made no reply, but turned away to 
hide the workings of his face, and with long 
strides crossed the ridge of the hill, and dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A STOIIMY SEASOfT. 

The change of times of which M 
lace was ever mindful came at last, 
end of three years the price of bar-i' 
just half what it had been in the days y 
described. There were many pen 
reasons jtbr this change. The politic 
of various countries was unsettled, ai 
in general, therefore, disturbed. Tl 
tity of iron produced by the flow of 
and labor to that department faa« 
than met the immediate demand, ai 
was a glut in the market. It was ho 
this glut was only temporary ; but tl 
much doubt whether the demand for 
from South Wales would ever ags 
extensive as formerly, for the Well 
masters had now rivals abroad. In . 
and in various parts of Europe, e: 
ments for the preparation of .iron \ 
ginning to flourish at the expense of 
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longer standing in our own country. Where 
the iron-stone, coal, and limestone were of 
good quality, and the works were situated 
near some navigable river, their produce 
could be brought into the market at Httle 
more than half the price for which the Welsh 
iroD-mesIers could afford to sell theirs. 

This circumstauce seemed to destroy the 
hope that the works in which we are iuter- 
ested could ever more enjoy the prosperity 
which had been their lot for a few years. 
Many a sigh escaped from the masters as 
they were obliged to diminish their profits 
again and again ; and many a curse did the 
least wise amongst their people rent upon 
the French or the Americans, who took 
their trade from them ; forgetting that as 
nature has scattered her mineral treasures 
over various regions of the earth, all their 
inhabitants have an equal right to use those 
treasures as the interest of society may 
prompt. What men have to do is not to 
refrain, or to expect others to refrain, (fom 
using the materials put within the reach of 
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all ; but by industry and ingenuit 
improve the resources of art as 
greatest possible number of men m 
the benefit : in other words, that 
duce may be made s(s excellent 
cheap s|s possible. To render an 
production more and more cheap, s 
and more exceUent, is the only wa 
ate a permanent demand ; as the coi 
among producers which has alwayi 
ed and always will and ought to 
can only be met by bringing the ai 
more general use. So that Mr. ^ 
laborers, instead of cursing their co 
on the other side of the water, h; 
have aided their employer in devisi 
for improving his manufacture, an( 
coming better able to stand a cc 
which could not be prevented. 

The affairs of the concern i 
perpetual and anxious consideratj 
partners. They thought apart, 
suited together, they exercised th 
possible care to promote the intei 
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conceroed in all their ^measures. Know- 
ing that it . is an unfounded . prejudice 
that the interest of the two parties uni- 
ted in production can be opposed to each 
other, they wished that iheir men should 
understand the reasons of their naeasures 
and approve of thera, and were there- 
fore ever ready to converse with such as 
made their complaints, or proposed their 
doubts in a reasonable manner. Sonlie such 
there were, and somo had already informed 
themselves sufficiently respecting the fluc- 
tuations to which trade is liable, to be more 
sorry than surprised at the present state of 
things; but there were many more who 
were ignorant enough to suppose that their 
earnings were never to he lessened, how- 
ever the fortunes of their masters might be 
suffering; a.nd who made as heavy com- 
plaints at every mention of a reduction ot 
wages as if they had been treated with in- 
justice. It was hard for the partners, who 
were as benevolent as they were discreet, 
to bear these complaints in addition to their 
own change of fortune ; but they would 
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willingly have listened to them, if 
biers would in turn have heard tt 
This, hbwever, the men were u 
do. If they had chosen, they n 
known that the affairs of the com 
thuSr 

The capital employed 4n this 
was made up, as we have seen 
parts, — ^the implements of labor, 
rial on which labor was to be 
and the subsistence, or wages, o 
Of these three parts, thefirst, com) 
the buildings, machinery, and U 
under the head of fixed capital, 
ond and third, comprehending tl 
material of the manufacture and 
of the work-people who carried it 
tuted the reproduceable capital ( 
cem. The fixed capital had 
brought in any profit ; its purpos 
to enable the reproduceable capi 
in a profit : that is, the furnaces 
engine had yielded no money 1 
but were necessary to bring the 
12 
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into a saleable shape. When the bar-iron 
sold well, it not only paid the owners the 
interest of the money they had laid out as 
fixed capital, and whatever they bad spent 
in iron-stone and in wages, but a great deal 
over for profit. This profit was called 
their rerenue, and out of it they paid the 
expenses of living, and then added what 
remained to their capital, which enabled 
them to employ more labor, to* produce 
more iron, and therefore to increase again 
their revenue and their capital. If all had 
proceeded smoothly, if there bad been a 
contitiually increasing demand and no for- 
eign competition, it is clear that the wealth 
of the partners and the prosperity of the 
concern would have gone on continually in- 
creasing ; but as it did not, a change ih the 
employment of the capital became neces- 
sary. 

It is common to speak of two kinds of 
revenue. That which we have mentioned, 
— ^the profits of capital,— ^s called nett reve- 
nue ; while the name of gross revenue is 
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family expenses, and they were compelled 
to consider what retrenchments they could 
carry into their business as well as their do- 
mestic management. They kdew that the 
grand point they must aim at, for the sake 
of all, was to keep their capital entire ; for 
the less capital they laid out, the less labor 
they could employ, and the less iron they 
would send into the market, and their gross 
and nett revenue would dwmdle away year 
by year. 

It was evident that their fixed capital 
must be left as it was. Whenever any 
change was made in that department, it must 
be to add to it ; not by building more fur- 
naces, but by substituting machinery, — 
hoarded labor, — ^for the labor which de- 
manded wages ; but this would not be done 
till the effect of a reduction of wages had 
been tried. Whatever change was made, 
therefore, must be with respect to the re- 
produceable capital. Could any economy 
be carried into the preparation of the iron- 
stone ? The dififerent parts of the process 
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were pondered frequendy with thi 
and the result was, that no change 
present be made in the first'fusion'Oi 
tal, but that the cinder which came 
refinery and the forge might, by be 
ed with a particular kind of earth, ' 
to produce an inferior sort of iro 
would sell well for certain purposei 
experiment was tried and succe 
some extent, though not so triumpi 
was expected by Francis and his 
who had turned their attention lonj 
dustriously to this point. They h 
that the piles of cinder which fc 
ugly an object in their view would ( i 

under their new process; but th < 

obliged to be content with using tb 
was daily thrown off in the manuf^ 
the superior kinds of iron. 

What was to be done besides ? ' ) 

lay of reproduceable capital in wa i 

be lessened. It was so. The fii ^ 

tion was taken quietly ; the seconc i 

murmurs among the ignorant, an<1 
12* 
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sorrow among the clear-sighted of the suf- 
ferers ; the third occasioned threats of ac- 
tual rebellion. Some of the men refused 
to work for such wages. Their masters ex- 
plained to them the necessity of keeping 
the works a going, and continuing to pro- 
duce as much iron as possible^ at however 
low a price, in order to retain their stand in 
the market as long as their capital could be 
returned entire. The men once more sub- 
mitted, but were not long qdiet. 

It became necessary to diminish the cost 
of production still further, as prices contin- 
ued to fall. It was found that parts of the 
work which were now done by hand could 
be done more cheaply by mechanical contri- 
vances; and some new machinery was there- 
fore introduced, and some men and boys 
dismissed. This created a n outcry ; b ut 
how^rQuld it V^lT^TpHcTl^^rf* was no oth- 
er way of preserving the capital of the con- 
cern, and on that capital every man belong- 
ing to it depended as much as the partners. 
The work-people to be dismissed were, of 
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course, chosen from among the lea 
trious and able. It was hoped , 
masters and neighbors that they w 
ry their labor where it was more 
and leave the place in peace ; bu i 
of this they remained till their las 
was spent, trying to persuade 
throw up their work unless higli 
were given, and swearing at the ro i 
and abusing the owners, to the gre i 
ance of all sober people. Some 
away to find work, returned cont 
spread discontent wherever they c i 
to aggravate the existing distress 
ill-will to poverty and anxiety, 
days especially, they gathered i 
doors when the people went to re 
wages, and laughed at them for 
ness of their earnings, and tried t 
ate them by reminding them how 
now done by wood and iron ths 
lately wrought by human labor, 
prosperous they had all been c 
less machinery was in use. Som i 
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wise to be taken in b)r all this, and answer- 
ed that the new machinery was the conse- 
quence and not the cause of the change of 
times ; and that prosperous as "they were 
three years before, they might have been 
more so if these mechanical improvements 
had been then in use. But many more, 
who were i^orant or so dispirited as to be 
ready to take up any cause of complaiDt, 
allowed themselves to. be deceived and per- 
suaded that their employers were conspiring 
to oppress them. 

It soon after happened, most unfortunate- 
ly, that a boy, who had in charge the man- 
agement of some pan of the new machinery, 
was careless, and put himself in ll^e way of 
receiving a blow on the head, which killed 
him on the spot. There was no more rea- 
son to complain of the new machinery than 
the old on account of this accident. If the 
filler had allowed himself to Ml into the 
furnace, or the keeper bad put himself in 
the way of being burned when he tapped 
the hearth, orthe catcher had thrust his arm 
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in the way of beiag crushed by the rollers, 
no oae would Imve blamed any thing but 
their own carelessness ; and so it ought to 
hare been in the present case. But the new 
invention was now to hear the blame of ev- 
ery thing, and people were present when 
the accident happened, who took advantage 
of the occasion to work upon the feelings 
of the discontented. It was a sad scene. 

A sudden cry brought the overlooker to 
the spot. He found four or five people 
gathered about the boy, who lay quite dead, 
with his skull fractured and his face dis- 
torted, so that he was a terrible object. One 
man was holding forth in a great passion, 
demanding whether their lives were to be 
sported with at the fancy of those who 
chose to enjoy their luxuries at the cost of 
the poor ; if they must submit, not only to 
have their work done for them before their 
faces, but to he liable to be wounded and 
struck dead by a power which they could 
not resist ? A cool, wary-looking man who 
stood by, appeared to check the furious 
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* You forget my man,' said he, * that it 
must be a pleasant thing to our employers 
to have slaves that want nothing to eat and 
drink, and ask no wages, and make no com- 
plaints. They find us very troublesome, i 
because we tell them we and our wives and 
little ones must live. Wood and iron have 
no such tales to tell,«so no wonder they are 
preferred to us.' 

^ They have no such tales to tell ; and 
the saying is, that dead men tell no tales ; 
but this boy,' cried the passionate man, 
pointing to the body, ' shall tell a tale that 
shall rouse the spirit of all the oppressed 
within mapy a mile. I will carry him from 
obe end of the district to the other ; and all 
that want redress shall follow in his funeral 
train.' 

* How will you frame your complaint ? ' 
asked the other quietly. ' Our masters will 
laugh, and ask if it is their fault that iron 
breaks bones. They will tell you that if 
the lad had been out of work, as they want 
us all to be, this would not have happened* 



i 
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They will tell you that if he had been loiter- 
ing about the baker's door longing for the 
food be could not buy, instead of being qui- 
etly at work ' 

' O, my boy, my boy ! ' cried a dreadful 
voice at t4iis moment. ' I will see my boy, 
I will see who murdered bira, I will have 
revenge on whoever murdered him ! O, 
you are cruel to keep me away ! I will 
have revenge on ye all.' 

It was the unhappy mother, who had 
heard that her son was killed, but did not 
know bow. She was so possessed by the 
idea that he bad been destroyed by human 
force, that when she saw him she was 
not undeceived, and continued to vow re- 
venge, 

* Revenge b not so easy to be bad,' ob- 
served the quiet man. ' You may pull the 
machine to pieces, but it will feel nothing, 
and so do you uo'good ; and tbey that put 
up the machine are too high for the revenge 
of such as we are.' 

' They are not,' cried the passionate roan. 
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' If we pull their works to pieces, we only 
take what is our right as wages ; and do 
you think it will not gall our masters to see 
us take our own ? If it did not, would not 
they give us our own ? As for you, poor 
creature,' he continued, addressing the moth- 
er, who was passionately wailing over the 
body, ' take your own. Take the cold clay 
that should have been alive and strong be- 
fore you this many a year. Close his eyes 
that ahvays looked bright upon you. Nay, 
never grasp his hand in that manner. Those 
hands should have brought you bread when 
your own are feeble ; they should have 
smoothed your pillow when you could only 
have raised yours to his head ta bless him. 
Cover up his face, you that stand there ! 
His mother will forget his pretty smile, and 
this ghastly look of his will haunt her, night 
and day, till she goes to her grave. It is 
ttrell he cannot' smile again ; it would make 
her forget her revenge.' 

* Who - dares talk of revenge ? Upon 
whom do you seek revenge ?' cried a pbw- 
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erful voice from the outskirts of the crowd, 
which had, by this time, assembled. It wag 
Paul, who had arrived so as to hear the last 
words, aad had more courage than the over- 
loolier to interfere. 

' I demand revenge,' shneked the moth- 
er, 'starting up with clenched hands aod 
glaring eyes, while her hair fell oyer her 
shoulders. 

' Was it you ? ' replied Paul in a gentle 
voice, as he made his way to her. ' I 
thought it had been another voice. Come 
with me,' he added, drawing her arm with- 
in his own ; ' 1 will take you home. He 
will follow,' — seeing that she was going to 
lay hold of the body.' < They will brbg 
him home, and you will be quieter there.' 

' Quieter I quiet enough when I shall have 
no son to speak to me night nor morning,' 
cried the woman, bursting into another pas- 
sbn of grief. 

' She does not want quiet, she wants re- 
venge, and it was my voice you heard say 
80,' exclaimed the passionate man. 
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• Then you did not know whilk you wercr 
saying,' replied Paul gravely. 

'You shall say the same, you shall be 
one of us, of I will knock you down,' cried 
the man. 

' I will not say so ; for nobody has been 
injured that I know of ' 

Paul could not proceed for the outcry. 
* Nobody injured ! Was it no injury for a 
widow woman to have her son killed at his 
work by an unnatural accident like this ? 
She was as much injured as if his throat 
had been cut before her eyes by the mas- 
ter's own hands.' Inflamed more than ev- 
er by this outcry, the passionate man rushed 
upon Paul, and tried to knock him down^ 
But Paul had the advantage of being cool, 
and was besides a very powerful man. He 
stood the attack, and then floored his adver- 
sary. It was a dreadful sight to see the 
mother, who should by this lime have been 
hiding her grief at home, helping the fight. 
The flush and sneer of passion were on 
her face as she tried to raise and encourage 
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4he fallen man. Paul had nearly lost his 
temper on so unprovoked an attack ; but 
one glance at the woman brought tears into 
his eyes. 

At this moment the clatter of a horse's 
ibot was heard, and Mr. Wallace, who had 
been absent from the works for some hours, 
jrode up. The overlooker now seemed to 
recover the use of his limbs and his senses. 
He made way for his employer, who show- 
ed by his countenance more than by words 
how much he was shocked that such a scene 
should take place on such an occasion. He 
rode between the two fighters, and desired 
them to depart by opposite ways, gave 
^he unhappy woman into the charge of the 
overlooker, and sent the bystanders about 
their business. 

In half an hour, Mrs. Wallace, who had 
heard of the accident! merely from common 
report, and knew none of the succeeding cir- 
cumstances, was sitting beside the poor wo- 
man, endeavoring to comfort her and to keep 
her quiet from the intrusions of her neighbors* 



> 
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This was construed into a new offence by 
the discontented ; and when the sufferer 
was found to have changed her tone, to 
speak calmly of her loss, and gratefully of 
the attentions that were paid to her, she was I 

told that the lady only came to speak to her 
fair, and make her give up her revenge. 
One said they had got something by their 
discontent already, for it was a fine thing to 
see an elegant lady come on foot to a labor- 
er's cottage and sit down as if she lived in 
a cottage herself; and another asked what 
sort of a story she had wheedled the 
mourner into believing about the new ma- 
chinery. 

The woman replied that it was not the 
first time by many that Mrs. Wallace had 
come down among them, to say nothing of 
the other ladies, who spoke with one or 
another every day of their lives. Mrs. 
Wallace was a tender-hearted lady, she 
would say that for her, though she seemed 
high when nothing happened to make her 
take particular notice. She had never so 
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to seek. The door was locked, and when 
she tapped to ask admittance, a latlice above 
was flung opeo, and she was told by a saiicy 
Toice that the person she wanted did not 
wish to be interi'iipted. 

' Will you come down, then, and let me 
spefJc a few words to you about the fiine- 
tal?' 

■ The neighbor above drew back, as if to 
repeat what was said. In a moment the 
mourner (who could not be interrupted) 
look her place, and screamed out like a vi- 
rago, as she looked. 

' Let alone me and mine at your peril. 
Tbey that killed my boy shall not bury 
him.' And she continued to pour out such 
a torrent of abuse, that the lady who had 
never before heard such language, was ready 
to sink to the ground. Her serrant-boy, 
who had staid a little behind on an errand, 
now came up and looked so 6erce on those 
who dared to insult his lady, that ber fear 
of the consequences recalled her presence 
of mind. When her spirit was once roused, 
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no one had more courage or g 
Determining instantly what to dc 
up her finger as a sign to John tc 
lud her commands on him to m 
ply to any thing that was said,»a] 
the window-sill to write a few ^ 
dip of paper, which she bade hi 
Mr. Bernard, or one of his spns. 
forbidding him to let her hush 
even if he should meet him, h 
placed. 

' I cannot leave you, ma'am, a 
wretches,' cried John, looking r( 
mob of women and children wh 
looting. 

* Do not call them wretches, 
there was any thing to be afi 
his mistress, * but make haste ant 
to me under that tree.' 

What she had written was, * 
to my husband, but come and 
clear up a mistake of some cc 
When John disappeared with the 
every body had seen her write 
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abuse rose louder than ever. It was bard 
to bear : but the lady felt that if she retreat- 
ed now, she should lose her own and injure 
her husband's influence forever among (^ 

these people. The thought came across ^ i 

her, too, that she might owe some of this to 
the reserve of her usual demeanor ; and as 
a punishment also she resolved to stand it 
well. She therefore only made her way to 
the tree she had poihted out, and sat down 
under it ; a necessary proceeding, for she 
could scarcely stand. There she waited 
for John's return, with Mr. Bernard, longing 
to look every instant whether they were 
coming, but carefully refraining from turning 
her head that way, lest the people should 
see her anxiety. 

* What is all this } ' cried Mr. Bernard, 
when at length he arrived breathless, with 
John at his heels, wiping his brows. ^ Have 
these people dared to hurt you ? ' 

'No: they have only railed. at roe, so 
that I could not make myself heard; and I 
want you to help roe to find out why. Keep 
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jour temper, I implore you. I sent for 
you instead of my husband, because I was 
afraid he would not command himself.' 

John was eager to explam why he had 
been so long. Mr. Bernard was not at 
the office, as John expected. Mr. Wallace 
was, and John had much ado to avoid tell- 
ing him ; but he held his peace and went 
on his errand. It seemed as if he had 
been gone for hours, he said, for he did 
not know what might have happened in his 
absence. 

Mr. Bernard knew more of the present 
disposition and complaints of the people than 
Mrs. Wallace, and — ^what was on this occa- 
sion of as much consequence — ^he had a 
stronger voice ; so that he soon got to the 
bottom of the matter. 

He showed thepn the folly of supposing 
that the lady's object was different now 
from what it had been in many former cases 
where she had shown kindness; and be- 
gan to rate them soundly for their ingrati- 
tude and savage behavior, when the lady 
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interceded for them. When he stopped 
to listen to her, there was a dead silence. 
She said that she did not wish them to be 
reproached more than she was sure they 
would soon reproach themselves ; that she 
did not come among them for the sake of 
making them grateful to her, but in order to 
show her good-will at times when good-will 
is worth more than any thing else that can 
be given. As long as her neighbors were 
willing to accept this good-will as freely as 
it was offered, she should come among them, 
undeterred by the mistakes about her mo- 
tives which a few might fall into : but that 
DO person was called upon to encounter a se- 
cond time such treatment as she had met with 
that day ; and therefore, unless she was sent 
for, she should not appear among them again. 
If this should be the last time they should 
ever speak to One another, she hoped they 
would remember it was not at her wish, but 
their own. 

The people were now in a condition to 
hear reason, and they believed the lady's as- 
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Surance, that when she came down 
before, she knew nothing whatev' 
cause of the boy's death, and was 
the subject of the new machinery 
cause she had no idea how much t\ 
were thinking and feeling on the 
She was ready henceforth to talk a] 
much as they pleased. 

When she stood up and took '. 
nard's arm to go homewards, noth 
exceed the attention of the p( 
changeable were they in their moo< 
brought water, which the lady acce 
a kind smile ; and glad she was of 
was very thirsty. The mourner's 
now wide open ; and, with many 
Mrs* Wallace was invited to entei 
herself. This, however, she d( 
the present day. The mothers c 
children off as a huntsnonn calls of 
and the hunted lady was at last le: 
with her friend and her servant. 
Bernard had left her safe at hom 
rits sank. She did not fall intc 
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or alarm her household with an account of 
what she had gone through ; but she sat 
alone in her dressing-rooin, dropping many 
a bitter tear over the blindness and folly of 
the people whose happiness seemed quite 
overthiown, and unable to keep down a thou- 
sand fears of what was to happen next. 



CHAPTER VIL 

CLOUDS OVER HEAD. 

The delusion that the improvement in 
machinery was the cause of a change in the 
times, and not the consequence or the future 
remedy for such a change, bad become too 
general and too firmly established in thb 
society to be removed by a few explana- 
tions or strong impressions here and there. 
Discontent grew hourly ; and the com- 
plaints which had before been divided be- 
tween the American and French iroR-works, 
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the rirals in the neighborhood, the govern- 
ment of the country, and the whole body 
of customers who would not give so high a 
price as formerly for their iron, were now 
turned full upon the new machinery and 
those who had set it up. Growlings met 
the ears of the partners wherever they turn- 
ed ; the young men bad to keep a constant 
restraint upon their tempers, and the ladies 
directed their walks where they might be 
out of hearing of threats which alarmed or 
murmuringa which grieved them. 

Two days after Mrs. Wallace's adven- 
ture, her husband, on rising from the break- 
fast-table, saw Armstrong coming in at the 
gate. 

' It is a sign of the times that you are 
here,' said he, as be shook hands with the 
old man. 

' How are we to read it i ' 

' As your discretion may direct when you 
have heard my story,' replied the old man 
gravely. 

Mr. Wallace looked doubtfully at him, as 
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if to ask whether they had not better save 
his wife from alarm by being private. Arm- 
strong understood him. 

^ Sit down, madam, if you please,' said 
he. * Women are not often so cowardly as 
they are said to be, if they are but treated 
fairly, and given to understand what they 
are to expect. It is too much to look for 
courage from isuch as know that the worst 
they have to dread is often kept frpm them. 
So you shall hear, ma'am, and judge for 
yourself. Only do not turn pale before I 
begin, or you will make me look ashamed 
of having so little to tell.' 

Comforted by the end of this speech a? 
much as she had been alarmed by the be- 
ginning, Mrs. Wallace smiled in answer to 
her husband's anxious looks, and drew her 
chair to listen. 

Armstrong related that he had observed 
from his garden, after working hours the 
evening before, an unusual number of peo- 
ple sauntering about a field at a considera- 
ble distance from his dwelling. He called 
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his housekeeper out to look and guess what 
it might be. She bad once seen Punch in 
a field with a crowd ; and her only idea, 
therefore, was that it might be Punch ; and 
when her master sent her for his telescope, 
she fixed it at the window before she brought 
it, and was almost sure she saw a stand wi^ 
a red curtain such as she had seen when 
Punch appeared to lier. Her master, how- 
erer, who was not apt to see visions through 
his glass, could make out nothing but that 
all the people in the field seemed to be col- 
lected in one place, and thai one man was 
raised above ^e rest and apparently ha- 
ranguing there. He instantly resolved to go, 
partly from curioaty, and partly because he 
expected to hear complaints of the man- 
agement of the neighboring concern ; com- 
plaints which, kind-hearted as he was, be 
loved to hear, because they confirmed his 
prejudices, which were dearer to him than 
even bis friend Mr. Wallace or Mr. Wal- 
lace's gentle wife. He did not give the 
account of his motives exactly as we have 
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given it ; but he conveyed it clearly enough 
by what he said to make Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace glance at each other with a sraile. 
He arrived on the spot only in time for 
the conclusion of the last speech, from which 
he gathered that the object of the meeting 
was to consider what measures should be 
taken with their employers to induce them 
to alter such of their plans as were displeas- 
ing to their men ; and that it was determined 
that a deputation should wait upon the part' 
ners to demand that the quantity of labor 
which was displaced by machinery should 
be restored to human hands. In order to 
try the disposition of the masters, it was also 
to be demanded that every man, woman, 
and child in the society, except the few ne- 
cessary to attend to the furnaces, should be 
allowed to follow the funeral of the deceased 
boy, the next day. If both requests were 
refused, the people w6re to take their own 
way about attending the funeral, and another 
meeting was to be held round the boy's 
grave, as soon as the service was over. 
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ArmstrcHig's description of the vebemence 
with which this last resoluuon was agreed to, 
convinced Mr. Wallace that it was time to 
take more decided measures for keeping the 
peace than he had yet thought would be 
necessary. While he was musing, Arm- 
stroog continued : 

* I hate your iron-work, and every thing 
(not every hody) belonging to it, as you 
know : but I had rather see it quietly given 
up than pulled to pieces. So, if you will 
let me, I will go and tell the magistrates in 
the next town the condition you are in, and 
bid them send a sufficient force for your 
safety. 1 am afraid there is no chance of 
your giving up your new-fangled machinery.' 

' No chance whatever, ' replied Mr. Wal- 
lace decidedly.' If we g^ve up that, we g^ve 
up the bread of the hundreds who depend 
on us for employment. By means of this 
machinery, we can just manage fo keep our 
business going, without laying by any profit 
whatever. If we give up any one of our 
measures of economy, the concern must be 
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closed and all these people turned adrift. I 
shall tell them so, if they send a deputation 
to-day.' 

Armstrong contented himself with shaking 
bb head, as he had nothing wherewith he 
could gainsay Mr. Wallace. At length he 
asked what Mr. Wallace chose to do. 

*To refuse both demands, stating my 
reasons. I am sure my partner will act with 
me in this. As to your kind offer of going 
to the magistrates, I will, if you please, con- 
suit him, and let you know in an hour or two. 
I have little doubt we shall accept your ser- 
vices; but I can do nothing so important 
without Mr. Bernard's concurence. Where 
will my messenger find you ? ' 

' At home, in my garden. But take care 
bow you choose your messenger. Some of 
the people saw me in the field last night, 
and if any body goes straight from you to 
me to-day, they may suspect something. 
I took care to come by a round-about way 
where nobody could see me ; and by the 
same way I shall go back.' 
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deputation wouJd be known) Armstrong 
should watch for the signal. If he saw a 
white handkerchief, all would be well, and 
be might stay at home : if a red, he was to 
go to tlie magistrates and state the case, and 
leare them to judge what force should be 
provided foe the defence of the works. ■ Mr. 
Wallace furnished the old man with a writ- 
ten certificate that he was authorized by the 
firm, and then bidding his wife hope for the 
best, hastened away to business. Armstrong 
also took his leare ; and the three medita- 
ted, as they pursued their different occupa- 
tions, on the ignorance and weakness through 
which members of the same society, who 
ought to work together for the good of each 
and all, are placed in mutual opposition, and 
waste lliose resources in contest which ought 
to be improved by union. 

Dunng the whole morning, the partners 
remained on the spot in expectation of the 
message they were to receive from the great 
body of their work-people ; but none came. 
All went quietly on with their business as if 
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DO unusual proceeding was medii 
that when two o'clock came, Mr. 
went home to comfort his wife 
tidings that she might hang out a vi 
There was no use in speculating 
had changed the plan of tlie disc<; 
it was certain that no pretence rem 
cIWI or military protection. Relii 
the present, of a load of anxiety 
ran up stairs to prepare her sig 
step as light as any with which she 
led of a dance ; while, on the dist; 
Margaret wondered what had ] 
John Armstrong that he could no 
work this day, but must be peerir | 
his glass every minute, till, after s 
whistle, he laid it aside and lookec 
She was almost moved to ask hii 
had seen ; but habit was stronge 
pulse with her, and she held 1 1 
When Mr. Wallace went do ' 
works again, he observed that 1 ' 
as furnace-keeper, was accustom< 
his eye on his work as steadib 
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tronomer on a oewiy discovered star, look- 
ed up as his employer's step drew near, and 
met his eye with a glance full of meaning. 
Mr. Wallace stopped ; but as several peo- 
ple were by, explanation was impossihle. 
' Paul, I want to know — but there is no use 
in asking you a question while you are busy. 
You will be meddled with by nobody tt this 
lime of day.' 

' I had rather be questioned in broad day 
when I am about my work,' repUed Paul 
with another quick glance, ' than at night 
when I am snug at home and think it is all 
orer till the next day.' 

' O ho ! ' thought Mr. Wallace I under- 
stand.' 

'Well, but,' he continued, 'the question 
I was going to ask is not about your furnace- 
work, but one of your other trades. If I 
came to you in the evening, I suppose you 
would bolt your door and send me away with- 
out an answer.' 

' Not so,' said Paul , ' for I think every 
man that asks a fair question should have a 
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plain anstrer. Such a one I would give with 
all civility ; but when that was done, I should 
say this was no time for talk and wish you 
good evening.' 

' And if I would not go till I bad got all I 
wanted, would you call Jones and his lads 
to turn me out by force ? ' 

' Not the first time ; but if you grew an- 
gry at being sent away, I should take good 
care how 1 let you come near me again in a 
passion. If you put a finger on my work- 
bench, I should call the Jones's to rap your 
knuckles and cry 'Handsoff!' Soyousee, 
sir, what you have to expect.' 

' You are a strange fellow,' said Mr. Wal- 
lace ; ' but I thank you forwaniing me how 
to behave.* 

' It would be well if he behaved himself 
a little more mannerly,' said one of the 
work-people near. ' If any of us were to 
threaten a gentleman in that manner, what 
an outcry there would be about it ! ' 

' Paul is an oddity, and does not mind 
being thought so,' observed Mr. Wallace. 
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' But he shows us the respect of doiog our 
work well, and takbg as much care of our 
interests as if they were his own. Blunt 
speech and fair deeds for me, rather than 
fair words and rough deeds.' 

* What do you think of rough words and 
deeds together?' said another workman. 
* They seem likely to be the order of the 
day.' 

' No man is hound to put up with them,' 
replied his employer. ' Here, at least, they 
shall not be borne.' 

The man's companion jogged his elbow, 
and he said no more. 

The partners, in communicating with each 
other, agreed that it was probable from what 
Paul had said, that a tumultuous demand for 
leave to attend the next day's funeral would 
b« made that night. As it was scarcely 
liksly that the people would proceed to vio- 
lence before the churchyard meeting they 
had appointed, it was determined that their 
absurd demand should be refused. 

The gates of both divellings were early 
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closed that evening, and the doors 
tened. The ladies were not kep( 
ranee of what was expected ; for tl i 
panions had confidence in their coui i 
remembered besides that it would a I 
to whatever confusion might occur I 
consternation within the bouse, at ; 
time as tumult without 

It must be owned that Mrs. Ws 
into a reverie more than once while ; 
band read to her ; and that the ; : 
dies at Mr. Bernard's played their i \ 
by rote than conamore this night. i 
pauses they listened for shouting or t i 
ling of feet ; and when they had d i 
father himself opened the shutters, i 
ed out and commanded silence. 1 i 
had not risen, and there was no i 
from the furnace-fires below, whic 
a red cloud into the sky ; and the ! 
sound but the distant roar and i 
the works. It was a warm evening 
family stood for some time at the i 
dow, talking little, but some trying ; 
15 
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guish the stars through the columns of smoke^ 
and others wondering what would have hap- 
pened by the same hour the next night, v^hile 
the little ones kept as quiet as possible in 
the hope that their papa and Mrs. Sydney 
would forget to send them to bed. 

^ Father/ cried Frank, ' I saw a man 
leap the hedge, — ^there, — ^in that corner.* 
All had heard the rustling among the 
shrubs. 

* Who is there ? ' demanded Mr. Ber- 
nard. 

^ Shut your shutters, sir, I advise you,' 
said Jones in a low voice. ' They are near, 
and they should not see your lights as they 
turn the comer. I ran on first, and Paul 
is gone with the party to Mr. Wallace's. I 
must make haste and join them again before 

lam missed. I only came to see that you 
were fast. 

' Will they proceed to violence to night ? ' 

sked Mr. Bernard before he closed the 

V indow. 

* No fear, if you are decided and civil- 
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spoken ; but I won't answer for so 
to-morrow.' 

So saying, Jones ran off and clii 
hedge again, that be might drop 
rear of the party, the glare of wh( i 
es began to appear at the turn of t : 

^ Upstairs, all of you, and let n( i 
pear at the windows but my ladi 
self,' said Mr. Bernard. ^ And I 
afraid. You heard that there is 
violence to-night.' 

There was a tremendous kno< I 
ringing at the door before all the fs : 
up stairs. 

* What do you want with m< 
Mr. Bernard, throwing up a sash I 
ond story. 

* We want, in the first place, y 
ise to take to pieces the new 
which keeps so many people ou 
and never to use it again withou 
sent of all parties concerned.' 

^ A reasonable request, truly ! I 
there is more to be said to bring i 
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same mind on that point than can be got 
through in a short summer's night.' 
' Answer us Yes or No,' cried the speak- 

< Tell him the conditions,' said the man 
next to him. ' Let him know what he has 
to expect either way.' 

' Mo ; tell me of no condilions,' said Mr. 
Bernard ; ' I deny your right to impose 
any, and I will not bear them. As long as 
my partners and I are la business, we will 
keep the management of our own concerns. 
So say nothing of conditions/ 

' Answer us Yes or No, then,' repeated 
the first speaker. ' Will you pull down the 
machinery or will you not ? ' 

' I will not. So you have ray answer. 
My reasons are at your service whenever 
you choose to ask for ihem in a proper time 
and manner.' 

The crowd murmured at the mention of 
. reasons ; hut a man who flitted about among 
them ui^ed them to bring foward their second 
demand. This man was Jones : and bis ob- 
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ject was to shorten the scwe, and get the 



' Your reply is taken dowD, sir , ' 

' Where ii will never be forgotteo,' growl- 
ed a deep voice. 

' And wo proceed to request that all the 
people ID the works may attend the funeral 
of James Fry to-morrow, and not return to 
work till the next day, with the exception 
of the smallest number necessary to keep 
the furnaces.' 

' For what purpose ? ' 

* For the purpose of expresung their ab- 
horrence of the meani by which the boy 
came by bis death. 

' What could make you suppose my 
partner and I should grant your request ? ' 

' Not any idea that you would like it, 
certainly. But what should binder our ta- 
king leave if you will not give it ? ' 

' Hear my answer, and then spend to- 
morrow as you may choose. I refuse per- 
mission to any man to quit the work he has 
agreed to perform, with the exception of 
15* 
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the four named by the boy's mother to at- 
tend the funetal. All besides who quit their 
work to-morrow quit it forever.' 

* Suppose we make you quit your works? ' 
cried an insolent voice. 

* You have it in your power to do so by 
withdrawing your labor; but the day when 
yonder furnaces are out of blast will be the 
day of your ruin. If you force us to choose 
between two evils, we had rather close our 
concern and go whence we came, than car- 
ry on the most prosperous business under 
tlie control of those who depend on our 
capital for sub^stence.' 

Another murmur arose at the last sen- 
tence. ' We will soon see what becomes 
of your capiul ! ' ' What is your capital to us 
if you are so afraid of having any body touch 
it but yourselves?' 'We will carry away 
our labor, and then much good may your 
capital do you ! ' 

' Just as much and no more,' said Mr. 
Bernard, ' than your labor can do without 
our capital. Remember tliat it is not our 
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Wish that the two powers should be separa*- 
ted to the ruin of us all. If you throw up 
your work to-morrow, our concern is ruined. 
If you will have a little patience, and sup- 
ply your share of our contract, we may all 
see better days. Judge for yourselves.' 

He shut down the window and closed 
the shutters. The crowd below, after ut- 
tering various strange noises, and vehement- * 
ly cheering sentiments proposed by their 
leaders, dispersed, and by midnight the 
shrubbery looked as still in the moonlight 
as if no intruder's step had been there. 

A nearly similar scene, with a correspon- 
ding conclusion, had been exhibited at Mr. 
Wallace's. As soon as the people were 
gone, that gentleman d^etermined to lose no 
time in communicating with Armstrong, as 
it was now evident that protection would be 
necessary if the people chose to gratify 
their passions by attending the funeral and 
subsequent meeting. 

Mr. Wallace was little disposed for sleep, 
and thought a moonlight walk would refi'esh 
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him, and remembered be sbould be his owo 
safest messenger : so when all was silent^ 
be set forth, telling his wife that he should 
be back within two hours, when he hoped 
to inform her that Armstrong was gone to 
bespeak the necessary assistance. 

It was just eleven when he reached the 
steps below Armstrong's gate. As he climb- 
ed the gate, the dog barked, growled, and 
made ready for a spring. 

' How now, Keeper ! ' cried the master 
from within and his guest without, at the 
same moment. The dog knew Mr. Wal- 
lace's voice, but was not sure enough of his 
man, muffled in a cloak as he was, to give 
over his alarm at once. He leaped and 
frisked about, still growling, while the old 
man held forth a gleaming pistol in the 
moonlight from his lattice. ^ Stand off, or 
I'll fire,' cried he. But when he heard, 
* Do not be in a hurry to shoot your friend 
Wallace,' he was in greater alarm than be- 
fore. He hastened to let in his guest that 
he might hear what had happened. 

Mr. Wallace observed with some surprise . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A TEMPEST. 

Early the uext moroing ^ messenger 
came to the Jones's door to let them know 
that the funeral procession would form at 
the widow Fry's at eight o'clock, and that 
punctuality wa;s particularly requested. 
Paul asked what this message meant, as 
nobody in that house was going to attend. 
The messenger was sorry for it. He Bkd 
been ordered to give notice from house to 
house, and he believed almost every body 
meant to go. 

* Then, Jones,' said Paul, * the sooner 
we are off to our work the better. Exam- 
ple may do something in such a case.' 

These two and a few others went to their 
work earlier than usual, for the sake of ex- 
ample. More kept close at home, and on- 
ly came fortli when the procession VfSiS out 
of sight, creeping quietly to their business 
as if they were ashamed or afraid. But by 
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tai the greater number followed the coffin 
to its burial-place in a churchyard anaong 
tlie hills, near the Ranters' place of meet- 
ing. These walked arm in arm, four 
abreast, keeping a gloomy silence, and 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. 

It had occurred to Mr. Bernard that the 
clergyman who was to perform the service 
might exert a very useful influence in favor 
of peace over those who were brought to- 
gether on such an occasion. He therefore 
sent a letter to him by a man and horse, 
communicating the present position of af- 
feirs. 

The clei^man was young and timid j and 
beingunable to determine what he should do, 
he did the very worst thing of all; he escap- 
ed in an opposite direction, leaving no ac- 
count of where he might be found He 
was waited for till the people, already in aa 
irritable mood, became very impatient ; and 
when a party, who bad gone to his house to 
hasten turn, brought news of his absence, 
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the indignatioD of the crowd was unbounded. 
They at once jumped to the conclusioa ihat 
their employers had chosen to prevent the 
iDterment taking place, and to delay them 
thus for the sake of makmg^ fools of them. 
They forgot, in their rage, that their masters' 
best policy was. to get the coffin of the poor 
lad underground and out of sight as soon as 
possible, and to conciliate rather than exas- 
perate iheir people. 

Mrs. Wallace kept as constant a watch 
from her upper windows this day as sister 
Ann in Blue-beard. Many a cloud ofdust 
did she fancy she saw on the distant road ; 
many a time did she tremble when any 
sound came over the brow of the opposite 
hills. All her hopes were fixed on the high- 
way ; all her fears upon the path to the 
churchyard. The safety of the concern 
tnd perhaps of her husband seemed to de- 
pend on whether the civil or rebellious force 
should arrive first. It was not long doubt- 
ful. 

The crowd caiiie pouring over the oppo.- 
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site ridge, not in order of march as thej 
went, but pell mellj brandishing clubs and 
shouiing as if every manortbem was drunk. 
In front was a horrid figure. It was the 
mother of the lad who had been placed in 
his grave without Christian banal. The fu- 
neral festival seemed likely to be as little 
Chrislisn as the manner of interment, to 
judge from the frantic screams of his mother, 
and the gestures wiih which she pointed to the 
works as the scene where the people must 
gratify their revenge. 

They made a sudden halt at the bottom 
of the hill, as if at the voice of a leader ; and 
then, forming themselves rapidly into a com- 
pact body, they marched almost in silence, 
but with extreme rapidity, till they had sur- 
rounded the building they meant first to at- 
tack. The laborers in it had but just time to 
escape by aback way before the doors were 
down and a humdred hands busy wilbin 
knocking the machinery to pieces and gut- 
ting the place. This done, they went to a 
second and a third buildiug, when there 
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nose a sudden cry of * Gre !' Tlie lead«9 
lUshed out aod saw indeed avolunte of ^loke 
making its way out of the do<H^ and wbdows 
of one of tbti offices where the books were 
kept and the wages paid. The least igno- 
rant among the rioters saw at a glance that 
this kind of destruction would ensure the to- 
tal ruin of the iron-work and of all belong- 
ing to it. With vehement indignation, they 
raised three groans for the incendiary, and 
hastened to put out the fire and save tb& 
books and papers. At the door tli«y met 
the furious woman ihey had made one of 
their leaders, braodishing a torch and gloiy- 
ing in the act she had done. Her former 
companions looked full of rage, and shook 
their fists at her as they passed. ' 

' Stop her ! Lay her fasr, or she will be 
Ibe ruin of us all,' cried several voices. 
With some difficulty this was done, and the 
poor wretch conveyed to her own house and 
locked in. 

It was a singular sight to see the gentle- 
men and Paul, and a portion of the mob, 
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laboring tc^etber at the fire, while the rest 
of the rioters w«re pushiug their work of 
destruction, unresisted but by the scoall force 
of orderly work people, which they so<hi 
put to flight. It was the aim of the leaders 
to show that they confined their Tengeance 
to the machinery ; but when vengeance once 
begins, xhere is no telling where it will stop. 
The very sight of the fire was an encour- 
agement to the evil disposed ; and many 
tbefis were committed and much vraleoce 
done, which had no conoesioa with ma- 
chinery. 

Paul was among the most active of the 
defenders. Seeing that as many Iiands as 
could assist were engaged at the fire, he 
bethought himself of a building where there 
was a great deal of valuable machinery, which 
was Ukely to fall a sacrifice, if undefended- 
He ran thither and found all quiet. He 
locked himself in and began to barricade 
the windows. He had not half done when 
the rioters arrived, and, finding the doorfas- 
teoed, applied to the window. This was 
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soon forced ; but then Paul appeared mth 
a huge iron bar with which he threatened 
to break the skulls of all who came within 
rea(5h* He stood at some height above 
them, so as to have greatly the advantage 
over them, and there was a moment's pause. 
Sotne were for forcing the door, but they 
did not know how many iron bars might be 
ready there to fall on the heads of those 
who first entered. ' Smoke them out,' was 
the cry at length, and half a dozen lighted 
torches were presently thrown in. Paul 
stamped out as many as he could reach wtth 
either foot, but while he was trying to do 
this with one which had already caught 
some light wood beside it, three men took 
advantage of his attention being divided to 
leap up the window, wrench his bar from 
him, and fling it down below. Paul lost 
not his presence of mind for a moment. He 
snatched up a blazing torch in^ each hand and 
thrust them in the faces of his enemies, who, 
not much relishing this kind of salute, jumped 
down again whence they came. * It is my 
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turn to smoke out,' cried he : but this was 
his last act of defence. The three men bad 
been long enough on the niodow tofierceive 
that Paul was the entire garrison of the 
place; and while they kept up a show of 
attack at the window, the door was forced, 
and the building filled without resistance. 
When it was about half gutted, Paul thought 
be heard a welcome sound without above 
the crashing and cries within. It was the 
galloping of horse ; and the sabres of soldiers 
were soon seen glittering in the red light from 
the fire. They rode up and surrounded tb« 
building, making Paul, who was still astride 
on the window, their first prisoner. He 
smiled at this, knowing he should soon be 
set free ; but he was presently touched by 
the earne5tnes.s with which some of the guil- 
ty protested his innocence and h«^ed his 
discbai^. When one of the masters came 
up and had bim released, be bad a painful 
t\avf to perform in pointing out wblcb of the 
people who remained cooped up in the place 
bad been the most guilty. He was, however, 
16* 
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sufficiently aware of its being a duty to do it 
without flinching ; and he marked the men 
who had first broken the window, thrown 
the first torches, andburst in the door. 

The work of destruction was now stopped ; 
but the state of things was little less wretch- 
ed than if it had continued. The partners 
were seen in gloortiy conference with the 
commanding officer. The steady workmen, 
whose means of subsistence had been de- 
stroyed before their faces, stood with folde'd 
arms gazing on the smoke which slowly rose 
from the ruins. There was a dull silence 
in the empty building where the prisoners 
were guarded by a ring of soldiers, who sat 
like so many statues on their horses. At 
the houses of the partners there were senti- 
nels at the gates and before the parlor win- 
dows, and the ladies within started every 
time a horse pawed the gravel walk. The 
anxious housekeeper, meantime, was trying 
to keep the frightened servants in order ; 
for they had much to do in preparing re- 
freshments for the soldiers. But, perhaps, 
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the most wretched of all were those who 
hid their grief within their hamble homes. 
The little children, who were forbidden by 
their mothers to stray beyond the rows of the 
laborer's cottages, came running in with ti- 
dings from time to time ; and many times 
did the anxious wife, or sister, or mother, 
lift her head in the hope of hearing ^ father 
is coming over the green/ or * John is safe, 
for here he is,' or ^ now we shall hear all 
about it, for Will is telling neighbor so and 
so ;' and as often was the raised head drooped 
again when the news was ' neighbor such-a- 
one is a prisoner,' or • neighbor Brown is 
crying because her son is going to jail,' or 
* Mary Dale is gone down to try and get 
sight of her husband, if the soldiers will let 
her ; for she won't believe he set fire to any 
place.' 

Again a&d again the children resolved, 
^ I won't go in to mother any more till she 
has done crying,' and again some fresh 
piece of bad news sent them in to make the 
tears flow afresh. 
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, It iras fouDd that the prisoners could not 
be removed till the next day ; and when 
food, and drink, and strain to sleep on was 
being supplied to them, it was melancholjr 
to see bow the relations of the men wander- 
ed about hoping to find means to speak to 
one or another. Many an entreaty was ad- 
dressed to the soldiers just to be permitted to 
step up to the window between the horses, 
and see whether John, or Will, or George 
wanted any thing or iiad any thing to say. 
This coald not of course be allowed ; but it 
was long after dark before the last lingerer 
had shut herself into ber cheerless home to 
watch for the morning. 

That morning rose fair and bright as a 
June morning can be. Mr. Wallace open- 
ed the shutters of his drawing-room, where, 
with Mr. Bernard, he had passed the nigbi, 
arranging plans for their next proceedings, 
and writing letters to their partners in Lon- 
don respecting the readiest mode of closing 
their concern ; and to their law officers, re- 
specting the redress which they should ob- 
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tain for the injury done to their property. 
The crimson light of the dawo, the glitter- 
ing of the dew on the shrubs, and the chir- 
ruping of the waking hirds, were so beautiful 
a contrast to the lamp-light and silence with- 
in, that Mr. Wallace felt bis spirits rise at 
once. They were at once depressed, how- 
ever, when he saw the glancing of weapons 
in the firslraysof thesun, and observed iliat 
the fiiniaces were out, and that all the scene, 
usually 50 busy, was as still as if it had been 
wasted by the plague. Manly as he was, 
and well as he had sustained himself and 
every body about bira till now, be could not 
bear these changes of feeling ; and tears, 
of which he had no reason to be ashamed, 
rolled down bts cheeks. 

' You dread the sending off the prison- 
ers,' said his partner. ' So do I, and the 
sooner we can get it done the better.' 

They therefore went out and saw that 
their sentinels were properly refreshed, and 
that every thing was prepared for their de- 
parture as speedily as might be. No one 
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who walked about tlie place that morning 
could think for a moment tliat any further 
violence was to be apprehended. Tlie 
most restless spirits were well guarded ; and 
of those who were at large, all, the injurers 
and the injured, Beemed equally subdusd 
by sorrow and fear. 

Just as the great clock of the works 
struck eight, a waggon drew up to the door 
of the building where the prisoners wera 
confined. In a few minutes the whole pop- 
ulation was on the spot. The soldiers kept 
a space clear, and obliged the people to form 
a half-circle, within which stood the part- 
ners and the commanding officer ; and here 
the relations of each prisoner were allowed 
to come as he was brought out. The part- 
ing was so heart-breaking a scene that it 
was found necessary to shorten it; and for 
the sake of the suffers themselves, it was 
ordered that they should take one farewell 
embrace. , Some took a shorter leave still ; 
for there were wives and sisters — though 
not one mother— who would not own a re- 
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htion ia disgrace, aod hid themselves when 
entreated by the prisoners to come and say 
Farewell. This entreaty was not in one 
instance repeated. A look of gloomy dis- 
pleasure was all the further notice taken 
by the culprit, as he mounted to his seat in 
the waggon. 

At length, the last prisoner was brought 
out ; tke soldiers formed themselves round 
the waggon, and it drore off, amidst a cho- 
rus of lamentation fromtthe crowd. Almost 
erery face was turned to watch, till it was 
out of sight ; but some few stole into the 
place which had lately been a prison, and 
sank down in the straw to hide (heir shame 
and their tears. 

The partners thought that no time could 
be fitter than this for explaiaing to the as- 
sembled people the present state of afiairs 
as it regarded them, and the prospect which 
•lay before them. Mr. Wallace, who, as 
longest known to the people, had agreed to 
make this explanation, mounted lo the win- 
dow of a neighboring building, and, while 
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Mr. Beroard and his sods stood beside him, 
thus addressed the crowd beiow : 

' It is partly- for our own sakes, though 
chiefly for yours, that we now offer to ex- 
plain to you the condition and prospects of 
this concern. We still say, what we have 
often said, that we are accounuble to qo 
man for our manner of conducting our own 
adatrs ; but we wish you clearly to under- 
stand why we close our iron-work, in order 
that you may see that we cannot help do- 
ing so, and that it is through no act of ours 
that so many industrious and sober laborers 
are turned out of Work in one day. We 
make this explanation for your sakes ; he- 
cause we hope ibat those among you who 
have been guilty of the intention, if not the 
deed of riot, will leam the folly as well as 
the sin of such proceedings, and that those 
who are innocent will train up their children 
in such a knowledge of facts as will prevent 
their ever bringing destruction on themselves 
and others by such errors as have mined 
our concern. 
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' When we came here to settle^ an agree- 
ment was made, in act if not in words, be- 
tween the two classes who hoped to make 
profit out of these works. You offered 
your labor in return for a subsistence paid 
out of our capital. We spent the money 
we and our fathers had earned in buying 
the estate, building the furnaces, making or 
improving roads, and paying the wages 
which were your due, Both parties were 
satisfied with an agreement by which both 
were gainers,^ and hoped that it would long 
be maintained without difficulty or misun- 
derstanding. No promise was or could 
reasonably be made as to bow long the la- 
bor should be furnished on the one side and 
the capital on the other, in the same pro- 
portions; for it was impossible for either 
party to tell what might happen to the other. 
It was possible that so great a demand for 
labor might take place in some other manu- 
factory as to justify your asking us for high- 
er wages, or leaving us if we did not think 
proper to give them. It was equally possi- 
17 
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ble that the prices of our manuractare migbx 
faUsoas to justify IIS in loweringyour wages, 
or in getting a part of our work done with- 
out your assistance. 

' Nothing was said, therefore, about the 
length of time that your labor and our cap- 
ital were to work together : and it was well 
that there was not ; for in ilme both of the 
changes happened which I hav« described. 
First, the demand for labor increased ao 
much that you asked higher wages, which 
we cheerfully gave, because the prosperous 
state of trade pointed them out as your due. 
After a while, the opposite change took 
place. Demand decluied, prices fell, and 
we could not afford to give you such high 
wages, and you agreed to take less, and 
again less, as trade grew worse. So far 
both parties were of one mind. Both felt 
the change of times, add were sorry on ac- 
count of all ; but neither supposed that the 
other could have helped the misfortune. 
The point on which they split — unhappily 
for both — was the introduction of new ma- 
chinery.' 
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Here there was a murmur an 
among the people below, which si 
betoken that they were unwilling 
Some, however, were curious to ki 
Mr. Wallace would say, and cr 
lence ! ' ^ Hush ! ' with so much e 
the speaker was soon able to proc 
' As no profit can be m^de, no 
tion raised from the ground, or ms 
ed in the furnace or the loom, or 
over land and sea^ without the uni 
ital and labor, it is clear that all ai 
divide the two are foolish and use 
all profit is in proportion to the i 
labor and capital, as all the comi 
roan enjoys become more con 
cheap in proportion as these tw( 
amount, it is clear that it must 
advantage of every body that labc 
ital should be saved to the utmosi 
may grow as fast as possible, 
capital and labor, for instance, th* 
upon procuring and preparing 
the more cheap will be maho, i 
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and chairs, and the more common id the 
cottage of the working classes. In the 
same way, broad-cloth was once a very ex- 
pensive article, because very few attempted 
to manufecture it ; but now, when many 
more capitalists have set up their maaiifac- 
tories of broad-cloth, and much more labor 
is spent upon it, every decent man has his 
cloth coat for Sundays. la like manner, 
(he more capital and labor can be saved to 
be employed in the iron-trade, the cheaper 
and more common will iron be : and if it 
be an evil to us that it is already cheaper, we 
must find a remedy in makmg it more com- 
mon, more extensively used, so that the 
quantity we sell may make up for the low- 
ering of the price. It is plain, then, that 
all economy of capital and labor is a good 
thing for every body in (he long run. How 
is this saving to be effected ? 

' Capital is made to grow by adding to it 
as much as can be spared of the profit it 
brings. We all know that if a hundred 
pounds brings in five pounds interest at Ibe 
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year's end, aod if two of the five pouDds 
only are spent, the capital of the next year 
will be a hundred and three pounds, and the 
interest five pounds, three shillings ; and so 
on, increasing every year. This is the 
way capital grows by saving. Labor does 
not grow by saving in like manner; but 
methods of Improving and economizing it 
have been found; and more are invented 
every year. Labor is saved by machinery, 
when a machine either does what man can- 
not do so well, or when if does in a shorter 
time, or at a, less expense, the work which 
man can do equally well in other respects. 
This last was the case with our new machi- 
nery. It did not, like the furnaces and roll- 
ers, do what man could not do ; but it did 
in a quicker and cheaper manner what man 
had hitherto done. It was a saving of la- 
bor ; and as all saving of labor is a good 
thing, our machinery was a good thing. 

' You wish to interrupt rae, I see. You 
wish to say that though it is a good thing 
for us capitalists, it is not for you laborers. 
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Hear me while I show you the truth. If 
we could have brought back the stat^ of the 
world to what it was four years ago ; if we 
could have' made the foreign iron-works 
melt into air, and some nearer home sink 
into the ground ; if we could have made the 
demand what it once was, and have raised 
the prices to the highest ever known, you 
would not have cared whether we put up 
machinery or not, because there would have 
been employment enough for every body, 
notwithstanding. You care for it now be- 
cause it throws some people out of work ; 
but you should remember that it has also 
kept many busy, who must be idle, now 
that it is destroyed. We should be as glad 
as you if there was work enough for all the 
men and all the machinery together that our 
concern could contain ; but when changes, 
which we could not prevent or repair, brought 
before us the question whether we should 
employ two-thirds of our peo[de with ma^ 
chinery or none without, we saw it to be for 
the bterests of all to set up our new laboi> 
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ers in the mldstoflhegrumbliD^of tbe old. 
We tell you plainly that we could not have 
employed any of you for the last six months, 
but for the saving caused by the new ma- 
chinery; and that, now it is gone, we caa 
employ none of you any longer. 

' You may say that the county will repair 
our losses, and that we may soon build up 
what ie destroyed, and go on as before. It 
b true that the damages must be paid out 
of the public fund ; but it is not so uue that 
a remedy nill thus be found for the distress 
which violence bas brought upon you. The 
8tate of trade being what it is, and confi- 
dence being so completely destroyed be- 
tween the two parties to the original con- 
tract, there is little en courage meat to enter 
on a new one. My partner and his family 
will depart immediately. I shall remain 
with a very few men under me to assist in 
disposing of our stock and to wind up the 
concern j imd then this place, lately so busy, 
and so fruitful of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life to so many hundred persons, 
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will present a melancboly picture of deser- 
tion and ruin. If, in after years, any of 
your descendants, enriched by the labors 
of generations, should come hither and pro- 
vide the means of enriching others, may 
they meet with more success than we have 
done ! May they have to do with men in- 
formed respecting the rights and interests of 
society, as happy in their prosperity as you 
once were, and more patient and reasonable 
in adrernty 1 

* If these should ever inquire respecting 
the transactions of this day, it will strike 
them that the revenge which you bare 
snatched — for I am told you call it revenge 
—is as foolish as it is wicked. Of all the 
parties concerned in this outrage, your mas- 
ters suffer the least — ihougli their sufierings 
are not small — and yourselves the most. 
Your occupation is gone ^ the public resour- 
ces, to which many here have contributed, 
must be wasted in repairing the damage in-' 
tended for us ; and, worst of all, disgrace 
and the penalties of the law await many 
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with whom you are closely connected. 
Having enjoyed from their birth the securi- 
ty and various benedts of the social state, 
they have thought fit to forfeit their privi- 
leges by a breach of the laws ; and they roust 
take the consequences. How many of the 
guilty are now mourning that those conse- 
quences cannot be confined lo themselves ! 
How many — but I will not pursue this sub- 
ject further, for I see you canuot bear it. 
I only enueat those of you who hold your 
childreo by the band, and see them wonder- 
ing at the mournful solemnities of this day, 
to impress upon them that the laws must be 
obeyed, and to assure them from your own 
eKperlence that, however sad undeserved 
poverty may be, it is easily endurable in 
comparison with the thought which will 
haunt some of you to your dying day — ""ray 
own hands have brought this misery upon 
myself, and upon those who look up to me 
for bread." 

' I have only to add that which it may be 
a satisfaction to some of you to know, that 
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we freely forgive to such the injury they 
have meditated against us. We are indeed 
loo deeply concerned for your misfortunes 
to have much thought to bestow upon our 
own. Farewell.' 

The people slowly and silently dispersed, 
and few showed their faces ahroad again 
that day. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ALL QDICT AGAIN. 

Paul was one of the very fen whom his 
employer selected to remain with him till 
the stock should he sold off and the coDcern 
closed. The Jones family had heen one of 
the first to depart of the many who were 
gone to seek employment and a home. 
They settled in the place where their sons 
were apprenticed to different, trades, and 
where they had a good name for honesty, 
industry, and prudence. 'The fund which 
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they bad saved in better days was sufficient 
to maintaiD them for some time, if, as was 
not likely, people so respectable should find 
it difficult to obtain emjiloyment. They 
left Paul ia possessioa or their cottage, as 
he was unwilling to shift his work-bencb, 
or leave off cutting corks till the last mo- 
ment. 

As be was thus employed late one even- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace came to him. 
Mr. Wallace had heard from a friend of bis 
engaged in a neighboring iron-work, who 
wished to kaow whether an able over-looker 
could be recommended to him from among 
those who would be thrown out by the clo- 
sing concern. Mr. Wallace was glad of 
this opportunity of securing a good situation 
for Paul, to whom he felt himself greatly in- 
debted for his conduct during the riots, and 
whom he knew to be competent to the du- 
ties of such an office. Paul was duly oblig- 
ed by thb offer, but requested time to con- 
sider of it, as he had already the choice of 
two modes of investing bis little capital, — one 
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in a shcqi in Loadoo, and anotber id a Bir- 
micgham concerD. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised at the good 
fortuDe- which placed before one vaia, in 
days like tbese, three employments to choose 
out of. Paul answered, with a stern smile, 
that he owed it to bis reputation of being a 
miser : misers having two good qualifica- 
tions for partnership, — tbe possession of , 
money, and a close attachment to the roain 
chance. 

' 1 wish I could see any aim in this des- 
perate pursuit of money,' said Mr. Wallace, 
gravely . 

Paul auswered' by going into the inner 
room and bringing out the picture which hung 
there. 

' Can you guess who that B V said he. 

* It has occurred to me that it might be 
yourself; but I can trace little ot no like- 
ness now.' 

' No wonder,' said Paul, looking at bis 
blackened hands and sordid dress. ' It is not 
myself, however, but a brother, — an only, 
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elder brother, who died wbea I was twenty, 
and he twenty>one, just eDterbg on the en- 
joyment of his property.' 

- ' And did that property come to you ^ 
asked Mrs. Wallace io surprise. 

' Every acre of it, with the mansioD you 
see there. I lost it all by gaming and oth- 
er pleasures — yleaaures indeed I — and iu ten 
years was sitting in rags, without a crust in 
my wallet, as beggars usually have, on yon- 
der hill, where I traced the map of my future 
fortunes. I have an aim, sir. It is to get 
back that estate ; to plant an oak for every 
one that has been felled j and to breed a 
buck for every one that has been slain since 
die gates were shut upon me for a graceless 
profligate.' 

' Do you think you should be able to en- 
joy your property if you got it back again ? 
asked Mr. Wallace. ' Or, perhaps, there 
is some family connexion to whom you wish 
to restore it by will f 

' Neither the one nor the other,' replied 
Paul. ' I have not a relation in the world ; 
18 
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and I see &s clearly^ as you can do, that I 
shall be by that time too conGrmed in my 
love of money to enjoy the pleasures of a 
fiae estate. I shall screw my tenants, and 
grudge my venison, and sell all the furni- 
ture of the house but that of tiro rooms.' 

' Then do propose to yourself some more 
rational object?' said Mrs. Wallace, kindly. 
* Let tliose have your estate who can enjoy 
it, and leave off accumulating money before 
it is too late. As soon as you have enough 
to buy and furnish a cottage, and aSbrd a 
small income, give up .your business, and 
occupy yourself with books, and politics, 
and works of benevolence, and 'country 
sports and employments; with any thing 
that may take off your attention from the 
bad pursuit which is ruining your health, 
and your mind, and your reputation,' 

* If you do not,' said Mr. Wallace, ' I 
shall wish, as the best thing that could 
happen to you, that you may lose all your 
gains.' 

PauJ raised his cJeacbe<i ^> ^°^^ ground 
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his teeth st the mention of such a possibili- 
ty. Mrs. Wallace turned pale at sucb a 
symptom of passion ; but she thought it right 
to add, 

' You have twice had warning of the fleet- 
ing nature of riches. You have lost your 
own fortune, and seen the prosperity of this 
place overthrown. If you still make wealth 
your god, I hope you prepare yourself to 
find, it vanish when you need it most. I 
hope you picture to yourself what it will be 
to die destitute of that for which alone you 
have lived.' 

* Yet this,' added her husband, ' b a bet- 
ter lot than to live and die miserable in the 
possession of that for whicli alone he has 
lived. Take your choice, Paul ; for, the one 
lot or the other will be yours unless you make 
a grand effi>rt now.' 

Paul was not inclined to dispute this ; 
but he was not, therefore, the more disposed 
to make the effort. He was pronounced 
by every body a man of strong character. 
Whatever pride he had in himself was in 
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. his streoglb of character. Yet he was weak, 
— weak as an idiot, — in the most important 
point of all. 

He was once seen to smile compassion- 
ately on the perseverance of a little child 
who labored through a whole sultry day in 
digging a little pond in his garden. By the 
time it was finished, and before it could be 
filled it was bed-time, and a rainy night ren- 
dered it useless. 

When Paul despised the labor of this 
child, he little thought how his own life 
would resemble that sultry day. He, too, 
spent his sunshiny hours in laborious prep- 
aration ; and fell into his long sleep to find 
on waking that his toil had been in vain. 

When the Wallaces at length took dieir 
final leave of the place, they alighted at 
Armstrong's on their way, to say Farewell. 
The old man was, as usual, in bis garden . 

' Are you the last, the very last?' said 
be. 

' Except two or three workmen and ser- 
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VBDts who Stay to pack a few ihiags and 
lock up our house.' 

' I hope then they will take down yonder 
clock which sounds to me like a funeral 
tell.' 

' Can you hear it so far as (his ? ' 

' O yes. Hark '. It is beginning to strike 
noon. 1 used to like its stroke when it 
brought the work-people flocking froip their 
cottages in tfae morning, or when they came 
pouring out as it toM their dinner hour. 
But now it only puts one in mind of days 
that are gone, and I shall be glad when it is 
down.' 

' You do then see something to regret in 
the days you speak of? ' said Mr. Wallace. 
' This is more than I expected from you.' 

' I might not say so, perhaps,' returned 
Ibe old man, ' if yonder valley could be 
made what it once was. But that can nev- 
er be : and diere is no comparison between 
a settlement where art and industry thrive, 
and a greater number of human beings share 
its prosperity every year, and a scene like 
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that, where tfaerc is every thing to put one 
in mind of man but man himself.' 

' And where,' said Mr. Wallace, ' we 
are chiefly reminded of the ignorance and 
folly lo which the change is cwin^. I should 
wish for your sake that we could raze all 
those huildings, and make the ground a 
smooth turf as it was hefore, If I did not 
hope that the works might be reopened, — 
though not by us, — in happier days.' 

' I should be more glad to see such a 
day tban I was to witness that wliich brought , 
you here,' said the old man. ' But my 
sands are nearly run ; and, even if nobody 
sbakes the glass, I can scarcely hope that 
any thing will bring you back wiihin my 
hour. — But come,' be added, swallowing 
his emotion, ' where's your lady ? ' 

' Gone to speak to Mrs. Margaret. Will 
you gather her a bunch of your flowers he- 
fore we go ? ' 

' Aye, and a choice one ; for she is a 
choice flower JierseU,' said the old man. 
' From the hour that I saw her walking 
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over the heath in the wintry \; 
cloak and thick shoes to show a 
bor how to manage a new-dropt 
nouoced you, sir, a happy man. 

fortune betides you, you will fi 
panion and helper in her.' 

Mrs. Wallace appeared in tir 
stop to further praise of herself 
left Mrs. Margaret engaged in 
of a painting by the lady's 
which she wished to leave a 
brance, and which thenceforth 
the chimney-piece of the colti 
casioned more discourse thai 
possession they had ever had. 

Armstrong handed the lady 
to the chaise* When it was 
he was a long time tethering tl 
the housekeeper observed that 
hand across his eyes as he tui 
orchard plot. 
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Samntary <^ Prine^a iUvstraUd in thu eoluaifv 

Capital is something produced with a 
view to employment in forlher production. 
Ijabor is the origia, and 
Saving is the support, of capital. 
Capital consists of 

1. Iinplemenls of labor. 

2. Material, simple or compouncl, on 
which labor is employed. 

3. Subsistence of laborers. 

Of these three parts, the first constitutes 
fixed capital : the second and third, repro- 
duceable capital. 

Since capital is derived from labor, what- 
ever economizes labor assists the growth of 
capital. 

Machinery economizes labor, and there- 
fore assists the growth of capital. 

The growth of capital increases the de- 
mand for labor. -^ 

Machinery, by assisting the growth of 
capital, therefore increases ihe demand for 
laboi*. 

In oilier words productive industry ist 
proportioned to capilul, whether that capi- 
tal he fised or reprodnceable. 

Till' inierests of the iwo classes of pro- 
du^oi'^, laborers and capitalists, are there- 
line the same ; the prosperity of both de- 
pending 00 the accumulation of Capital. 
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